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“ Education ss the one living fountain 
which must witer every part of the so-. 
cial garden.”—13i3W. EVERETT. 


(NEW YORK.) 


for his study 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 


than Education and all 


that pertains to Education.”"—PLATO. 








VOLUME XIII., NUMBER 46 
Whole Namber 519. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1881. 


2.00 a year. 
sinc COPIES T CENTS. 








HOLIDAY MUSIC! 








en mai One of these tplendidt new Music Books 
Norway Music Album, fiom:'$1.00; git.” 
Daly of Sorel Song. | peice 
Gems of English Song. or 
The best and newest. 
Gems of Strauss. EachBook 
- Brightest music. 
Franz’s Album of Song. 9 ** "n° SS 
Best German Songs. $2.50 Cloth, 
Creme de la Creme. 2vols.: $2 Roara. 
Standard Piano Music. 


Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 
PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 


: Olivette, 50 cents. 
Mascot. 50 cents. 
Patience. 50 cents. 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. BH. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 


Books for a a +e 
AMERICAN POEMS. 


son, With Biograpl Bevent, Holmes, Ls Lowell Eimer oa. 


Ee PROSE. Boe 
S  ceson,” With cxitioel nine’ 
duction and Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS ANDLYRICS. 150 a selected 
and arranged by Henry Casot LopGe. $1.25. 
— FOR CHILDREN.—Edited by Sam- 
UEL Exzor, late Supt. of on Schools. 327 
pp., fully illustrated. @1. 

LONGFELLOW tanned Selections from 
the Works of “Henry Wadsworth lee ellow. 


Rages Wy SDemrtansy BS Hopepon. 


and -— thy 60 cts. 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Went Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. DON. 12mo. fully illus. 
with sketch of Dr. olmes. In pamphlets and 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


An INDEPENDENT JOURNAL of MUSIC, 


Every number contains 82 large pages filled witb 
Musical Sketches, Originai Articles, Criticisms, Poetrv, 
Notes, Musical News, sad five to ten pages of New 
Music. Every Subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 Elegant Premium Volumes ! 


Each premium contains $2 pages of Sheet Music. Full 
particulars and list of contents of prem.ums sent on 
Spplication. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year 


Agents wanted in every Town and City, to 
whom a liberal commission will be paid. 


Circular, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
"Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
cm JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 5 Union Square} Cincinnati, 0. 


A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 

AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICS TION. 
RITE for a copy of the ScHoLar’s 


er reae mens. 
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X-MAS 


CARDS 


By Mail. 


We have some very pretty Christmas Cards that we will send by mail. Send 


25 cents for, 10 all different. 


These cards are usually retailed for from 5 to 10 cents 


each. They are handsome and cheap presents for your scholars. For 50 vents we 
will send an assortment of 25 cards ; 50 for $1.00, etc. These are so pretty and cheap 


that they will be sure to please. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


21 Park Place, New York. 








PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 


Pablications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 





BOOKS AND ART. 


Our books are for sale by all Booksellers; 
or will be sent by us, post-paid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada on my 

ice, Our regular Catalogue, our Il- 


: 2. Heveraible Writing Books Shor ae Tustrated Holiday Ca’ , and our Des- 
: Reversible Drawing Books- oo “o 1.80 eriptive Cuneoges & fe Env En- 
4. Manual of Essent: A 00 | gravi: 3 i. an free to 
6.“ eetion te 3, is-a-Pen. No. , 5 No. 2, 2 any ping on te i iptive of 
t Rcpret bea and Business anual. - wueile’” and “The Glad Year Round.” 


Ceset, $100, Blas Blanks, 3 


of a red for full List and Introduction Offer. 


| important: Books for Primary Tvachers. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Prof. J. H. ee ng Rochester Univ. 
“It is wg ererongs that has 
appeared.” Bulletin, Syracuse, 

“If you want an: cute or pretty ‘sweet or 


funny, you can find it here.”"—Iowa 
lvolume. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. B. C. Slade, Ed. Good Times. 


es Speeches, Py 


Tableau, Charades, 
Schools, Kin- 


&c., for Pri 
Serqartons, and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
volume. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS, 


By M. B. C. Slade, Author Chitdren’s Hour. 














Conteining Dialogues. Tuableaux, 
Charades, kboard Ex &c., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and High 


lvolume. 16mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


Nationa! Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Poilock. 

Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inat., Washington, 

y etene: ante Qultiienanes 


«*eAny of the above sent by mail, postage paid 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENEY A. YOUNG & 00., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
T. Mineral Kingdom,” tg tm 
IL, Animal Kingdom, “ “14 “ 
= of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 


to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and 4. . the Ve ate Mineral, and Anima) 
Ki W produce, manufactured 


art ineral subs 
arisen, mtogrel east 
esticg miniature industrial museum. Call and 
ine. Descriptive lar sent on th 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
something new, suitable for an elegant present 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for sam- 
ple. Full instructions and terms to agents. 


F L. HORTON & CO., Indianopolis, Ind 














JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Bostor. | 





SEND FOR OUR CLEARANCE AND HOLI- 
DAY CATALOGUES, OR COME AND SEE US, 
50,000 BOOKS, CARDS, AND OTHER FANCY 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

MINISTERS, STUDENTS, AND SAB 
BATH-SCHOOLS CAN REPLENISH THEIR 
LIBRARIES FROM THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
THE CITY AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers & Booksellers 

37 Park Row, New York City. . 


[LLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsom: 
illustrations and bigh literary character make it just 
the paper ior we 

HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sunday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
best of belp im teaching the International Bundsy Schoo) 
Lesson. 


It is evangelica) but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe tor it and induce other to do the same. 
Toocty cates subscripticn price, postage iacluded is only 


Minetrated Corigion Weis 
FSTERBROOK’S “ens 
aS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


























Trade its, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, , ete. We 
have had Ve years experience. 
through us are in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
per, $3.20 a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very in' and has an enormous 
Gru of fore ieescai, Pat ow 
"s. ic ° ’ 
¥ book about Patents free 
1.4 Y¥ =, Tabieaux, Dialogues, Recitations, 
Cowred Fire’ W 
et Se cavey yy 
New York. 
Tinner’s and it's Mcnopol bnys County. 
Woman's comfort’ "b, Cartice death yon, Ohio. 





Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry 
and Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


Household Edition, 
The “ masterpieces of Lag J 








Poems, 
Bhctohes, oe, Banaye,, Tples, t ete,, with 
new Life b Ne Fe Portrait. 
850 RR cloth, $2; calf, $4; full 


turkey morocco or tree - 


Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Joun H. Incram. Monumental 
at Baltimore. All of Poe's Poems 
and Essays. Steel Portrait, Spo-emie i Letter 
and illustrations. $2.25; 4 calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, $5. 


Cabinet Edition, 


Life and Poems, steel portrait and illustra- 
tions. nop = oy, — L. Drprer, and in- 


troduction HELEN WHITMAN. 
ry hy cloth. | OH top ond ae, $1.50 ; half calf, 


turkey morocco, 

Prose 7 Tales. 
Cabinet Edition = with “ Life and 
Poems.’ Entire Prose Sto: 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 

Diamond Edition, 


Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, 
$1.00 ig call. 82.28; full turkey morocco, or 
Library Edition, 

Complete Works. Con ery well- 

authenticated Prose Story, ty 4 or Poem 
it the author deemed worthy ee, 

i. Memoir by J. H. Inaram; Notices of 

og? and Genius by James Ri Lo 


pw th Steel portrait fac" 
ILLis, ana others. 
n dimnile letters, and illustrations. 4 vols., crown 


.; cloth, $7.50; ’ 


Red-Line Edition, 
. Dustrations, full- 


it sides and edges $125" 


*,* For sale prinetpal booksellers. Books sent 
by mail, post; on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 Broadway, New ¥ 


TES 


American School Mottoes. 


—o——- 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x1é inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretied. Re 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
$. Who dses the best he cun docs well; Angels do no 
more. Roverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Trath and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Toou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Mastere—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid tuem. Be free. 7. Hard Scudy ts the Price ot Lea: » 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Presl 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse’ God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such wordas Fail, Where 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: Sever associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. Tbe Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you biame ip ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 





They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate 
plis to oraem study and exe exert an excellent moral 
fluence 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place,N. Y, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fem+ 
Mes with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families co'ng abroad or the country 
promptly salted with supertor Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or acidresa 
PROFESSOR LE(:/ENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts, N.Y, 
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Tax METRIO Syagem. -—In 1876 a Na- 
tional Society; tle American Metri¢ 


Bureau, was organized in Boston for} | 


the sole purpose of introducing the 
system. It has scattered information 
to the extent of millions of pages, de- 
livered through members and officers 
hundreds of addresses, caused articles 
to be printed, and has made and dis- 
tributed, athalfand two thirds regular 
prices, hundreds of thousands of 


weights, measures, rules, books, charts | 


and pieces of apparatus. There is a 
rapidly and steadily growing number 
of cails for measures now going on. 
This Metric Bureau (at 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston), still sends free to all 
applicants tables, explanations and 
various documents, and gets for those 
interested everything pertaining in 
any way to the metric system at 
special prices. The Great. American 
Watch Company at Waltham, Mass., 
and the Watch Tool Company have 
adapted the system exclusively in all 
their works. So has the Waterbury 
Watch Company. The United States 
Government uses metric weights for 
nearly all its foreign mails, and all 
offices sending mails out of the country 
aré fitted up with metric balances. The 
U. 8. Coast Survey has long made use 
of the system. In 1878 the entire Ma- 
rine Hospital Service made it obliga- 
tory, and even all its bottles were 
made in metric sizes and the old mea- 
sures discarded entirely. It is now 
announced that the U. 8. Naval De- 
partment has followed this example. 
Thousands of physicians have adopted 
it entirely in writing prescriptions, and 
the better-clags drug-stores all through 
the country are, supplied with metric 
graduates, weights, etc. All chemists 
use it exclusively. Nearly all colleges 
and higher sehogls require thorough 
knowledge of the system before ad- 
mission. The better schools and many 
of the common are now supplied with 
charts and actual weights, measures 
and apparatus for the most thorough 
and practical teaching. In New Jer- 
sey the Legislature authorized the 
Metric Bureau to supply every school 
in the State at the public expense. 
Great numbers of individuals use met- 
tric measures only in all their work, 
and are spreading its use as fast’as 
they spread the knowledge of its con- 
venience, Directories, ‘dictionaries, 
table books, diaries, and all reference 
books now make the system and its 
tables prominent. Those interested; 
will do well to send a a - the Met- 
ric Bureau, 32 Hawley Boston, 


asking for a package of the "Yod docu- 
ments, 


t 1 Sm Ie 
THIS is whee happens when women 
vote in Springfield, Mass.: “A sudden 
change came over the scene as two wo- 
men entered. Profanity ceased, loud 
talk was hushed, and as the fair vot- 
ers tip-toed across the tobacco-stained 
floor, the crowd about the boxes po- 
litely divided to give them room.” 
— 

TuatT great Dermotologist, Dr. C. W 
Benson of, Baltimore has prepared his 
favorite prescription for general use 
and now any person, however poor, 
can get the benefit of his best treat- 
ment for skin disease. Consists of 


Im 20 Numbers, aa ee errata -oatookammars a. 
for «rial, by mail, on re . , 























DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md, 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery 
and Chamomile Pills These pills are prepared 
expressly to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, |Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleep- 
lessness and Dyspepsia, and will cure any case, no 
matter how obstinate, if properly used. They 
are not a cureall, but only for those special dis- 
eases. They contain no opium, morphine or 
quinine, and ure not a purgative, but regulate 
the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
moving the cause of it. They have a charming 
effect upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect 


ten thousand hungry, yés, in some starving ab- 


th nd subdivisions in Dana and other works * 
sorbents. They make or create nerve matter bineraoey all the pre mozart oe species dae ef witeipaléied babi Mob eon anly be rener 
and give power, force and buoyanc rw | to the by soaking priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and i2 
nerves, and in that way increase m power, mt casey the com eee ees om L bigher, = elso ee by my illustrated Catalogue an) 


endurance and cy of mind. 
has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, as a nerve food, 
if for no other an al 

Sold by all ar Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North ES 8t., Baltimore, Md. By 
mail, two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, 
any address. 


DR. & w. BENSON 


SKIN CURE| 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, E 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 4 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and g 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 41! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1.per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 
? 














ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 





both external and internal treatment. 


eny & Set Cees | N. Y. Office, 44 E.14 
idgeport, Coun. (Union Square. aa 


upon he nervous system, simply by feeding its | in 


Nobody that mebin of 











wee American Association fo Fit Kivenomnent oF Science ; Lify 
of Nat. S Phila. aot Aamalens Soon ot tied, Hist., Central Park, N.Y. City) 
Heccenper send Tosbes ofthe world by mail, Specimen copy of the illustrated mo eaete 
5 cents a year, for club rates and premiums see eac 

ae fe Capen apace 


the highest award to any one at 
Pg er semi ol 




















ineralogical Catal sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper so cents, bound » 
ay —7 2gsheep fr, Noe . icletu in —s sr, ¢ sheep in interleaved $1.25, 14 calf interlea 1-59, (pret 
alone, 16 pp. 3 cents). Itis id, and the printer and engraver c ane “about “$1, OTe & Copy 
wap sumack ofl B 1 on ofthe cabt tables most species may be verified- The price- ist ‘ 
Zn exelent check ln eo mapas ) an the more commas variation srrangne alphabeticaliy 
f precede by eh soeowace umber indicates = place’ ofany mifieral in the table of s #peciss, 
after el Salen wees lustre, cleavage or fractrre, ness; specific g ovit 
afer willbe fou faou q aoe many species net > > the price list and some that I had in 1876 are no longer 


or Students, Amateurs, Professors , Physicians, et cl. 


species. Presizes etvomace a 











Pree egrer 


DRIVE QUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 


i. 








Only 50 Cents a Year. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW DEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood-of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. - 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
he pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 

employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must, be put in his bands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father’s 
cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then-advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will orily be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to putin their hands. Here is just what they need 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





SELF-IM 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


21 Park Place, New York, 


Naturalist’s Lion 
h monthly issue. 
of 1876, and the cnly-awerd and med 
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The School Journal. 
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Batered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
mails as SECOND CLASS MATTER. si 7 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


_——o——_ 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, New York. 





”_-- 


—o-——_ 

TERMS. 
From itoScopiesayear,eachh - - + = <-+ «= §2,00 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - - «= 175 
* 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - - 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, e & ‘eo €& % Ss" 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send ii. 
The pap-r will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
wriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before heen known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the persoa to whom the 
vaper or papers have heretofore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tne Jovurnau to their friends 
ean have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measu”e, 12 lines 
tothe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHoOoL JOURNAL and all of cur 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. Hé will receive subscriptions for the’ ScHoor 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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. Subscribers who are in arrears will greatly 
is oblige us by sending t 1e amount due. 
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d ' 
1870 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 1882 
The publishers are happy to say that the 
] circulation of the ScHooL JOURNAL, soon to 
enter on its 
5 TWELFTH YEAR, 


has greatly increased, and is increasing 
every day. Let every subscriber and every 
agent aid us to swell the list. Remember, it 
. pays to take the Schoo, JourNaL. It will 
: cost you only $2.00 a year, with no charge 
| for . For this sum, you get 800 
PAGES of educational material of the most 
valuable kind. Send 10 cents for specimen 
Copies.and our new Premium List. 


E. L. Kettoce & Co. 








—— 


CurtTine off the teachers’ salaries, or pre- 
venting the erection of more school-houses, 
may seem to be a very needful economy to 
the Board of Estimate of this city. Let us 
see. They pay the Police Justices $8,000 
per year ; none of these men are worth more 
than Messrs. Boyle, McNary, Gates, etc., 
principals of grammar schools, who receive 
the modest sum of $3,000 each. If the Board 
of Estimate want to cut down expenses, let 
them begin on these well-paid positions. 





THE teacher who does not teach temper- 
ance does not possibly read the newspapers. 
First, the murder of a woman by a drunken 
husband in “‘ Hell’s Kitchen ;” next two men 
wounded in a gin-mill on Front street ; next 
a drunkén woman lies on her infant child 
and smothers it; then follows a brief men- 
tion of ““‘bummers,” both male and female, 
“‘sent up” by the police-justices, each paid 
$8,000 per year. Why, if it were not for in- 
temperance this would be a pretty decent 
world. 


THESE are years that make history, and 
the teacher of history-classes will not fail to 
call the attention of their pupils to the strug- 
gles going on by the people to obtain power. 
In Russia the conflict of the Slavic race with 
the Emperor is shocking, and yet not without 
excuse. Our English ancestors struggled 





against their kingly rulers in.quite a. differ- 


ent fashion, and won theday. In Germany 
the fatherly rule of the Emperor has seen its 
climax. The Germans have had their soup 
measured out, their hours of sleep and work 
marked out accurately—there has been a 
due quantity of moral instruction thrown in, 
and yet the people are not satisfied! France 
has been almost entirely recast during the 
past decade. Of Italy the best that can be 
said is that she is laying out a plan for pub- 
lic education. Spain is indeed low down, 
but not so low but there are signs of reac- 
tion. 

As fast as people learn to think, they de- 
mand liberty. Light and Liberty! Twin- 
sisters that accompany mankind and bless 
him in proportion as their beneficent powers 
are understood and employed. 





THERE are some teachers who declaim 
against teaching ‘‘methods.” They say the 
only thing is to teach “‘ principles.” The 
argument between these two parties breaks 
out each summer at the associations, and a 
good deal of smart talking is heard on both 
sides. The conservatives cry out for “‘prin- 
ciples ;” the progressives for ‘‘ methods.” 
And it has been noticed that men not partic- 
ularly noted for successful teaching are par- 
tisans in behalf of “‘principles.” 

The truth lies between the extremes in 
this case, as in most others. A teacher needs 
both “‘principles” and ‘methods ;” they are 
not to be separated. The reason why Oswego 
met with such success was due to its teuch- 
ing of “methods.” A “method” exhibits a 
“principle.” The latter is made plain by the 
former. Most persons think it best to pre- 


sent the principle and then infer the method, 





but that. is not the way the principles of 
teaching have been learned. 

A young man goes to the school-room 
without a knowledge of a single principle ; 
he does know something of methods, for he 
remembers what was done in school when 
he was a pupil. He practices those methods, 
and thinks, and if he is a good observer and 
thinker he attains to principles. Thus all 
our good teachers have been made in the 
past. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 








I have been, during a good long life, con- 
tinually thrown, in business and otherwise, 
with men who, in their young days, had re- 
ceived a liberal education, many of them 
were graduates of colleges. They embrace 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, statesmen, and 
business men of various occupations, I have 
found that after they have left school and 
entered upon the business of life they very 
soon have to begin to learn backwards from 
the point of education at which they closed. 
They find that they had paid undue attention 
to the higher branches, to the great neglect 
of the lower branches, which most common- 
ly come into use in transacting their busi- 
ness. At once they see the necessity of learn- 
ing to spell correctly in writing ; toread well; 
to write and speak grammatically ; to make 
calculations in figures rapidly and accurate- 
ly ; to learn the locality of places that, if 
ever known, had passed out of their mind ; 
to exercise a critical and proper selection of 
words to express their ideas clearly, forcibly, 
and elegantly ;to relearn the history of, lead- 
ing events in their own country, that had 
been passed over without being sufficiently 
impressed on their memories to be made use- 
ful in conversation, speaking, or writing. 

I have traveled this road myself. After 
being in college four years, and graduating 
with a good standard in alarge class that turn- 
ed out a good many men that became distin- 
guished, to-day I know and feel that I have 
not labored enough to cure the defects as I 
should have done, and am not the scholar I 
should have been if my education had been 
differently directed. Iam not alone in this 
—it is general. 

Teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
preachers, and business men of all classes, 
who have had more than a common school 
education, exhibit these defects continually 
in writing, reading, speaking, and in all their 
practical business. It all comes from a mis- 
taken idea of what a good, practical educa- 
tion is, and ought to be ; and, strange to say, 
this misconception is inculcated and made 
popular by the practice and precepts of our 
teachers and men of general learning more 
than by all other means. By holding out 
that the excellence of scholarship is to be at- 
tained by a devotion to the higher branches 
of learning, a contempt is engendered in the 
school-room for the lower and elementary 
branches, which are, and ‘must be sooner or 
later, the true foundation of any useful edu- 
cation,—Governor O. M. Roperts, Texas. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AS SEEN IN 
QUINCY. 


By Pror. J. G. Murpuy, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
An address delivered before the Teachers of Dutchess County, 
at Mattewan, N. Y. 


One of the most valuable methods of the ‘‘ new 
departure ” is the use of pictures. The tcachers are 
furnished with all the pasteboard cut into graded 
sizes, necessary to back all the pictures they can 
collect, and by mutual exchanges each teacher se- 
cures a large number of pictures suited to use in 
her grade. These pictures are classified according 
to their adaptation for particular class exercice3, 
and kept in boxes—(which are also furnished them) 
—each box being labelled like the pictures it con- 
tains. Each teacher has a catalogue of her pic- 
tures numbered, so that she can readily get any one 
that she desires. These pictures are now used just 
as blackboard pictures have been heretofore, but 
more especially for the purpose of cultivating the 
perceptive faculties—particularly the eye. Each 
child being given a picture, he is permitted to tell 
or write all he sees in it, and toa stranger it is as- 
tonishing to perceive how muca more the child will 
see than an adult, or even his teacher. The child 
failing to see all that there is in the picture, the 
teacher makes suggestions, in the form of state- 
ments or questions. These suggestions are as few 
as possible. This is ‘‘Busy Work.” All work done 
upon the slate is inspected by the teacher and com- 
mended in proportion to its merit. No permanent 
record of merits and demerits is kept during the 
first year, but when inspecting the slates, the 
teacher marks a slate, which shows but indifferent 
effort on the part of the child, with a stroke of a 
blue crayon. Those which show a reasonable ef- 
fort she marks with the “silver mark,” or white 
crayon, and an unusual effort is honored with the 
‘* gold mark,” or a stroke of the yellow crayon. 
This quiet method of indicating approval excites 
eager anxiety on the part of the children. The 
teacher, while inspecting the slates, also takes 
down all the words she finds misspelled, and they 
are placed upon the board in the morning before 
school, to be copied by the entire grade, as ‘‘ Busy 
Work.” These words, with others that are used in 
idea and thought developing exercises, are also 
used in an exercise testing ability to pronounce 
words at sight. The children, reading and remov- 
ing the sentences from the board, as I have de- 
scribed, do not, in this instance, take their seats, 
but turn their faces from the board, while the 
teacher puts several sentences on it. She then 
names one of the class, who turns to the board and 
is expected to read one of the sentences instantly in 
the order indicated by the teacher, who changes 
the order as different pupils are called on. An ex- 
ercise which precedes this is conducted in the same 
manner as that first described, only that instead of 
merely pronouncing the words, the pupils tell stories 
about them. All this is preparatory to reading at 
sight. And here let me repeat (as I cannot too often), 
the teacher adds to her list of the vocabulary of the 
grade, each new word as it is developed by the 
grade; observe—I do not say to but by the grade, 
for the work is done by the pupils, not the teacher 
—so that there is no possibility of wasting time by 
going over work unnecessarily. 

Inasmuch as script is used the entire first year in 
Quincy, up to last November there had been a need 
of suitable books for use in this grade, and though 
several highly educated persons had attempted to 
supply them, their attempts were unsuccessful. 
About that time it was suggested that the stories 
told by the C. primary grade ia their written exer- 
cises, would make excellent reading lessons for the 
D. primary grade, and the idea was immediately 
put into practice, and a selection of the best of this 
work was made. By the aid of the lithogram, 50 or 
60 copies of each story was placed in the hands of 
each D. primary teacher. This I deem one of the 
happy thoughts of the past year. You will see that 
these written primers furnish a most valuable 
method for introducing a sight-reading exercise into 
this grade. Beforea sight script-reading exercise 
(as a distinct lesson) is called, the teacher makes 
an examination of the lesson and takes down those 








words contained in it, not previously used in the 
grade. The ideas they are intended to recall are 
developed, as already described. A page of this 
primer is sufficient for a single exercise. From 
this time the grade has two sight-reading lessons & 
day. Permit me to remark that the secret of teach- 
ing sight-reading in Quincy is, that no word is con- 
sidered fully mastered until the child can call it at 
sight, and by using it in expressing a thought, show 
that he knows its value. A single exercise in read- 
ing, or, indeed, anything, is continued only so long 


as the teacher is able to keep up an intense interest 
on the part of the cifcle. As soon as the interest 
begins to flag, the program is changed. With a 
proper teacher in charge, inattention or indiffer- 
ence is considered an indication of fatigue, and a 
variety is immediately introduced. © Numerous 


kindergarten exercises are used for these changes. 


Brief marches, or little songs, which are within the 


comprehension of the class. 


Although it does not necessarily form a part of a 
description of language lessons, you may wish to 
know what the rest of the grade are doing, while 
the teacher has a particular circle under her charge. 
They are kept occupied with what is called ‘* Busy 
Work,” and this busy work is not at all the same 
in any two grades, but in accordance with the ideas 
and capacity of the teacher in charge. The busy 
work of no two days is likely to be the same, as 
there are so many kindergarten exercises of which 
any industrious teacher may make use. This busy 
work is always of such a character that the chil- 
dren are ailowed all the freedom consistent with at- 
tention to the work. You may have read the anec- 
dote going the rounds, of an old teacher who, when 
visiting Quincy, remarked, “Isn’t this very noisy ?” 
and was answered, ‘‘Precisely, madam, this is a 
workshop, not a funeral. You cannot have a bee- 
hive without a buzz;” and when she further noticed 
that the little boy in plaid was whispering to the 
little girl in white, was replied, ‘‘ Quite likely, mad- 


am; we can readily find an excuse for bright-eyed, 


curly headed, rosy cheeked boys, who will whisper 
to little girls in white. We once had a tendency in 
that direction ourselves.” The principal difference 


between the work in language of the D. and C. 


grades, is the changing from script to print, and I 
have found no teacher in Quincy who has any defi- 
nite idea how the child comes in possession of the 
ability to read printed sentences, and of the names 
of the letters. Yet, although all the spelling in 
Quincy is phonetic, and the names of the letters are 
never used, the children know them as soon as the 
Having thus given you a description 
of the language lessons for the first year, it is only 
necessary for me to say that the work of each suc- 
ceeding grade is the same in principle, with such 
additions to methods, and omissions of methods, as 
the intellectual strength and mental development 


second year. 


of the grade demand. 
In the C. primary grade the printed reader is in 


troduced. As before stated, the child is already 
able to recognize the printed word at sight, to the 
extent of the vocabulary he has acquired. Daily 
drills in phonic analysis have now fitted him to pro- 
nounce words by the aid of study. The teacher has 
a list of the words in the vocabulary the grade has 
thus far acquired. -In order to lessen the labor of 
the teacher, Col. Parker has published a resume of 
the vocabulary of a large number of the first read- 
ers, most highly prized, that are in use in the 
schools. You will be astonished when I teil you 
that this resume only covers between three and 
four pages of an octavo leaf. The words are ar- 
ranged phonetically and as near as possible in the 
order of their occurrence in the readers. You will 
al] perceive that when the teacher has developed 


tie use of this list of words, and fixed in the mind 


of the grade their forms, the members of the grade 
are prepared to read at sight in the most perfect 
manner, all the lessons found in the entire series 
covered by the phonetic resume. All the devices 
used in the D. grade primary teaching of language 
aro continued in the C. grade, the main difference 
being the grade of thought developed; hence a 
higher grade of pictures suitable to suggest such 





thought is needed. More importance is placed upon 


the child’s ability to frame sentences containing 

numerous word and phrase adjunct elements than 

has been in the D. grade work. In fact, the chil- 

dren of the C. grade in Quincy, during the last four 

months of the work of the grade, find little or no 

difficulty in expressing thoughts, both orally and 

with the pen, by the use of sentences involving not 

only the use of word, and phrase, but also sentence 

adjuncts. This ability is considered one of the best 

evidences of the highest order of work in the D. and 

©. grades in language teaching; provided the vo- 
cabulary is not above the grade work. In this 
grade work there is introduced another method in 
testing the ability of the child to write words cor- 
rectly. The committee furnishes each teacher in 
town with slips of paper, called ‘‘ Dunton slips,” 
and when all the previous methods for fixing the 
word in the mind of the child have been correctly 
used one of these slips is given to each member of 
the grade, and the teacher from her list of difficult 
words contained in the vocabulary already ac- 
quired, pronounces as many words as is Cesirable 
to constitute a written spelling lesson, or exercise, 
and each child writes the word instantly after it is 
pronounced. The slips are then taken up and 
passed to the teacher, who at the proper time ex- 
amines the papers, and makes a note of the words 
mi-spelled, in another list, which she keeps as a list 
of most difficult words. I should have said the first 
thing done by the pupil after receiving his slip is to 
write his name at the head, also the name of the 
grade and the school, town, county, and State, the 
bour of the day, the day of the week and month, 
together with the year. When a sufficient number 
of words have accumulated in the very difficult list, 
these words are redeveloped from the incipient 
steps through to the final test; thus making it 
almost impossible for a pupil in after life to be ata 
loss how to spell each word correctly. When the 
hour for sight reading has come, and the child is 
placed in position, the teacher names a pupil, who 
steps to the cupboard, and when the teacher names 
the set of books she wished used, the monitor passes 
a book to each member of the class. 

The books are in sets of 25, for the reason that 
experience has taught them, that is the number 
which can be profitably engaged in this exercise at 
one time. The teacher then names the page on 
which the lesson which she has selected for the ex- 
ercise may be found; and for the sight reading of 
which she has prepared the class, by developing 
each word contained in the lesson not previously 
within the vocabulary of each member of the class. 
The books are opened, and the teacher names a pu- 
pil, who at once commences reading, and continues 
to read until the teacher, for some good reason, de- 
sires another to take his place. If a pupil hesitates 
in naming a word instantly, another pupil is named, 
who commences where the previous one com- 
menced. If any pupil thinks that a word has been 
miscalled, or that the reading has not conveyed 
the thought intended by the writer, up goes his 
hand, and, as soon as the teacher deems it advis- 
able, she names the owner of one of the ‘‘ hands up,” 
who tries his luck, but you may rest assured that 
very soon the thought was brought out, and the ex- 
ercise goes forward. If the class cannot agree iD 
regard to the thought the author intended to ex 
press, the utmost freedom is allowed the class i2 
discussing the matter among themselves. If they 
do not finally agree, a note is made upon the board 
and the subject is passed for some future occasion: 
giving the pupils ample opportunity to gather from 
any source they may such information as will fur- 
nish evidence to settle the point of difference. [0 
the meantime, during the exercise, the teacher has 
made a note of all the words upon which any mem 
ber of the class has hesitated, which words go into 
the list of very difficult words for future develop 
ment. After continuing the exercise the prope? 
length of time the books are taken up, replaced i2 
their case in the cupboard, and the class permitted 
to write a resume of the reading lesson, which is 
examined by the teacher, and the members of the 
class credited according to their deserts by the aid 
of the most beautiful and ingenious device I have 
ever seen, and which I regret not having time 
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describe. I would also say that while examining 
the resume the teacher makes a note of each word 
misspelled, and writes it on the board to be copied 
by the class. Sometimes an oral exercise is used in 
place of the written one, but this is seldom done, it 
not being considered a good test, or one worthy to 
berelied on, but is used rather as an exercise in 
oral expression. There are 14 sets of books belong- 
ing to the C. primary grades, nearly all of which 
are read through by each grade in the course of the 
year. So you see the children of this grade have a 
great deal of sight reading in the course of the year, 
all of which is fresh when it comes into their hands; 
and the condition of the class when it is called upon 
to read, very much resembles that of a healthy 
child who has breakfasted at 6, and is invited to sit 
down to a well-loaded table at noon, without having 
had his appetite spoiled in the interim by a piece of 
pie or cake; and I must here remark that I never 
saw children at a picnic, after having gone beyond 
their usual hour of eating, show greater enjoyment 
when refreshments were finally served, or their 
eyes sparkle more brightly when the confectionery 
came, than those of this class when they found the 
lesson they were to read was such a story as most 
children delight in reading. In fact, I never knew 
how interested children of seven or eight years of 
age could become in healthful reading until I visited 
Quincy schools; or how truthful the remark I have 
often made, ‘that the best example in reading 
which can be given a person to study is the ani- 
mated conversation of an intelligent child of seven, 
eight, or nine years, when talking upon a subject 
with which he is familiar, and which comes within 
the range of his mental development and vocabu- 
lary. Children in Quincy read as they talk, and I 
have often tried the experiment of turning my back 
toa class,in order to know if I could tell by the 
tones of the voice whether they were reading or 
talking, and in a large majority of cases I have not 
been able to tell. 

Having now given you a few of the methods, by 
the aid of which language, oral and written, is de- 
veloped in the D. and C. primary erades of the 
Quincy schools, I wish you to understand that I 
have not exhausted these methods, or described 
the most valuable of them. Most of the first month 
Ispent in Quincy was pessed in these grades, striv- 
ing to the utmost of my ability to grasp them, 
both in theory and practice. In this effort I was 
aided materially by the unceasing kindness of Col. 
Parker and his teachers. I took notes each day of 
the minutest details of class-room work; passing 
the evenings in reviewing these notes, reflecting 
upon their educational value, and comparing these 
results with those of my own experience. As a con- 
sequence I was forced to admit that my past expe- 
rience in primary teaching had been a comparative 
failure; since I had never been able to secure the 
same good results in anything like the short space 
of time required for their accomplishment by the 
Quincy teacher. This being true, God-fearing and 
child-loving fellow teachers, whose chief aim in life 
is to accomplish the greatest amount of good for 
the little folks, does it not become our duty, with- 
out regarding self-sacrifice, to gain all the infor- 
mation we can in regard to this “new departure” 
in teaching, and to carry it practically into our 
class-rooms? May you each be true to yourselves, 
the children in your charge, and that educational 
development which does not end in time. 





He Hir rr Exactity.—Mr. 8S. 8. Packard says that 
a gentleman called, to place his son under his care 
saying:—You make a business of teaching, and 
have facilities which I could not employ. I want 
my boy to write a vigorous hand; to understand 
accounts thoroughly, and to be able to write a 
business letter correctly, and with point and force. 
I have sent him to school ever since he was five 
years old, and have watched his progress as care 
fully as parents ever do, and I am not satisfied 
with his attainments. He brings home a load of 
books every night, covering a vast field of study, 
and likely he knows something 
jects of which they treat; but he tyre ra 
years and he cannot write as good a letter as I 
could at ve. 
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WORK. 


A TALK WITH SCHOLARS. 
Wherever we look we see the evidence of work. 
The sun is at work; the stars work, the winds 
work, the birds work. But it is only when we 
look at mankind that we can appreciate the true 
value of work. Let us take a tree in the forest. 
It is sold by the owner for a dollar, perhaps. A man 
comes with an ax and chops it down and cuts it 
into logs; it is now worth several dollars. Why ? 
Because human work has been spent on it. Then 
come the ox teams and draw it to the mill and it is 
sawed into boards. Now its value is rising. It 
is next shaped into furniture; it is carved, it is 
polished, and it is sold in its new form for one 
thousand dollars or more. 
Human labor, then, adds a value to everything it 
touches. The site of New York City was bought 
for a few dollars; since then how much labor has 
been expended in building mansions, warehouses, 
and manufactories. Year by year its value rises. 
So of the mind. Spend labor on it and it becomes 
more valuable: Who wants to succeed? Let him 
learn how to work, let him select proper work and 
his fortune is made. There is nothing should be 
learned as a fixed fact sooner than that this is a 
working world, and that labor, physical or mental, 
is a necessity. Do not take pride in your soft hands 
and round cheeks. Soft hands and smooth faces are 
the first thought of those who lead a selfish and idle 
life. An idle life is always a selfish one. No heart 
is so naturally good as to. escape the demoralizing 
effects of days without labor, that bringing nights 
without weariness. 
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OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
* SCHOOLS. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 
NO. IX.—WORD EXERCISE. 

Provide each child or every two children with a 
box of letters containing two or three sets of con- 
sonants and five or six sets of vowels. 

The teacher may print the vowel a on the board, 
and ask the children to find a letter like if and 
place on their desks; the short sound may then 
be given, the children first repeating it together, 
then separately; then the name may be given and 
treated in the same way. The letter may then be 
erased from the board, the cards mixed, and the 
children asked to find it from memory. When the 
form, sound, and name are thoroughly learned, the 
consonant t may be printed on the board ; the child- 
ren finding the letter as before, and the teacher 
giving the sound and name. Both letters may 
now sounded separately, then placed together 
and sounded together, forming the word at. The 
consonant 6 may now be printed on the board, the 
children selecting sounding and naming as before, 
first separately, then placed before at forming the 
word bat. The teacher may show a bat to the class, 
let them talk about it, its material, use, etc. Ask 
them if they know of any other kind of a bat; then 
show either the real object or the picture of it. Let 
the children tell all they can about it, then add to 
knowledge, ending with ashort story. The children 
being now interested in the subject, will much more 
readily learn and retain the form of the word. Have 
them learn to spell it by sound and letter, and lead 
them to comprehend the name word in distinc- 
tion from the object or picture. When the word 
is learned. have it erased from the board, the cards 
mixed, then made again by the children from mcs 
mory, building it up as at first. 

The initial consonant may then be replaced by 
others forming the words, cat, rat, hat, mat, fat, 
and’sat. When the list is learned the children 
may suggest the initial consonants as review. Use 
objects and pictures as far as possible. 

When this first list of words is thoroughly mas- 


have been formed; then use the vowel e and con- 
tinue until all the vowels have been used. 

When these have been learned more difficult ob- 
ject words may be built up. For variety each one 
may be given a different word to make, or allowed 
to make any he likes; when finished ask each one 
to name the word made, also to spell it forward 
and backward, which will test his knowledge of the 
letters. The children may also be asked to read 
the words made by their neighbors. 

The greater the variety the more thoroughly the 
lessons will be learned. 

When left to themselves the children may make 
with the letters, the names of objects selected by 
the teacher or those they think of themselyes, and 
then copy them on their slates. 

When far enough advanced, the letters which form 
a word may be placed on the board in a mixed 
position, by the teacher; and the children may 
select the same letters and form them into a word. 
Short sentences may also be made. 

The process of selecting the letters and building 
up words and sentences, keeps the children very 
pleasantly and profitably employed; and fixes the 
forms in the memory much easier and better than 
the ordinary method. 

The letters may also be used occasionally by more 
advanced classes, they will always have an interest, 
and be a great aid in spelling. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 





(These may be read to pupils and then discussed by suitable qes- 
tions; thus historical. geographical and industrial knowledge will 
be gained.) 

Dec. 1. The rules of the Spanish Cortes are to be 
modified, they now allow no one a seat who does 
not swear to uphold the goverment and churches. 
(What is the condition of Spain %) 

The Secretary of the Navy (U. 8.) says twenty 
millions will be needed for 1882. (Where will this 
money come from; who will give it to the Secre- 
tary ? Who is Secretary ?) 

During 1881, 408 persons were rescued from 
wrecks by the Life Saving Service. (How do they 
rescue peop'e?) A line of steamers between Canada 
and Brazil is to be established, (Is there one from 
America ?) 

In Kansas a president of a bank that failed has 
been seized by the depositors; they threaten to 
hang him if he does not pay them. (Should banks 
be allowed to fail here ¢) 

Dec. 2. The Spanish ministers are considering the 
immediate abolition of slavery in Cuba. (Is there 
slavery anywhere besides Cuba ?) 

There is to be a railrozd from Kansas City to 
Memphis.—Montpelier, Va., formerly the home of 
President Madison has been sold at auction. 

Mr. Halliard, formerly president of a savings 
bank in Jersey City, wrecked through mismanage- 
ment, has been sentenced to eighteen months im- 
prisonment in state prison. 

Dec. 8. Austria has suspended diplomatic re- 
lations with Roumania, because that state insists 
on controlling the navigation of the Danube. (Who 
controls the Danube ?) 

Guiteau on examination tires to claim that his 
wicked deed was actuated by the Deity. (Is he 
insane ?) 

General Keifer of Ohio, wag nominated by the 
Republicans for Speaker of the House and E. Me- 
Pherson, for Clerk. (What are their powers ?) 

Railroad communication between New Orleans 
and Shreveport is about completed. The S. P. R. R. 
is thus nearly done. (What will be the results ?) 

Andrew Carnegie, has given $250,000 for a Free 
Library at Pittsburg, Pa. (What good may result ? 
What evil ’) 

Dec. 5. Asea fight took place off the Zanzibar 
coast between the French slave ship and an English 
steamer—the slaves escaped. (a... mght have the 
Euglish to do this? Where are slaves taken ?) 

The Russians are still driving out the Jews. Many 
are arriving in this country. (What is the cause ?) 





tered, use the same vowel with the terminal d, and 
proceed as before; continue with different terminals 
until all the simple object-words of three letters 





The estimate of the needs of the government are 
48 millions more than last year. (How is this spent # 
Why more needed ¢) 
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Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen is expeeted to be 
nominated for Secretary of the State. (Where does 
he live ? What will his salary bo and what his duties 
if chosen? Who nominates him 7) 

The engineer of the Brooklyn bridge says it will 
be strong enough to carry freight cars across. 

In the storm of Nov. 23, on the Atlantic, the 
barometer went down to 28 inches. (Explain this.) 

Dec. 7. There are rumors that Italy and Russia 
seek an alliance. (Why ?) 

Spain proposes to forbid corporal punishment in 
Cuba. 

In Germany two Socialists have been imprisoned. 
(What are Socialists ?) 

In England a Latin Bible of 1492 sold for $8,000. 

(Why so valuable ?) 

The ‘‘ Meifoo” the first of a Chinese line of 
steamers has arrived in England. 

In our Senate a bill was introduced to make the 
trade dollar a legal tender. 

Jefferson Davis arrived from Europe. 


* 
o- 


MORAL TRAINING. 








(From advance sheets of a new volume by Prof. 
Norman A. Calkins, Asst. Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 
City; published by Harper Brothers.) 


Eighth.—Do not attempt to govern your class by 
naming individual pupils, and charging them with 
faults. Such « course seldom secures the desired 
end. Scolding for every petty offence does not 
make pupils more careful to comply with your 
wishes, or to cbey your commands. Remember 
that your pupils do not love continual fault-find- 
ing, or scolding, more than you did when you were 
a pupil. Try to imagine yourself the pupil, and to 
think what course would be most likely to secure 
your own attention and cheerful obedience under 
similar circumstances, and let your decision guide 
in the treatment of your pupils. 

Ninth.—Develop a right public opinion in your 
school. Instead of giving your attention to in- 
dividual pupils and single misdeeds, trying to cor- 
rect each in detail, endeavor to deal with faults in 
such a manner as to exert an influence upon the 
entire class which will lead to right thoughts and 
better actions, Aim thus to develop the public 
opinion of your class in favor of the right, so that 
you may govern individual pupils through the in- 
fluence of your class. 

Suppose you have a class of young pupils, among 
whom are many careless or restless children, and 
you notice that they make a great deal of noise in 
taking slates from the desks, or in placing slates 
on the desks ;—to tell them to make less noise, or 
to remind John, Charles, and William that they 
are too noisy, or to take their slates away from 
them, will not secure habits of handling slates 
quickly." But if you tell the class that some of the 
boys are always quiet in handling their slates, and 
that it would be so pleasant if all the boys would 
try to be quict, thon ask how many would like to 
try to put down and take up their slates quietly ? 
The unanimous response would commit the class in 
favor of less noise. Then, by dividing your class 
into three or more sections, by their seats, and 
asking one section to take slates, and put away 
slates, while the others observe how quietly it is 
done, you would direct attention to the matter, so 
as to make it easy to induce each section to try to 
excel the others in handling slates quietly. Com- 
mend the section that does best, and encourage 
each other section to excel it. 

By such or a similar plan of directing the atten- 
tion of the class favorably to that which you desire 
to secure, and by appealing to the self-respect and 
satisfaction which accompany success through 
praiseworthy efforts, good habits may be formed 
that will relieve the teacher of very many annoy- 
ances that usually arise in discipline. And if such 
plans be wisely carried out in all matters of dis- 
cipline, the moral training produced thereby will 
ultimately place the teacher in the position of direc- 
tor, or leader, in matters of school government, 
and the pupils as his willing allies. The exceptional 
cases that need special attention will be few and 
easily managed. 

Tenth.—Do not repeatedly tell pupils of their own 


ee 








———— 











faults. Instead of directly telling pupils of their 
faults and bad conduct, lead them to see their own 
misdeeds in their true light, through the public 
opinion of the class. The following incidents will 





illustrate this point: 

One morning in the summer a little boy went to 
his teacher, and said, in substance, ‘(Henry and I 
found a bird’s-nest yesterday, on our way home 
from school; it had little birds in it. Henry took 
away the nest, and left the young birds on the 
ground.” The teacher expressed sorrow at the 
cruel act, and told the boy to go to his seat. 

The teacher began to thing what could be done 
with this incident to benefit the school and correct 
Henry’s cruel disposition. Henry was a boy in 
whom kindness had never been developed by his 
home treatment. Domestic bliss did not abide 
with his parents. Henry was accustomed to the 
whip for every trivial offence as regularly as to his 
meals and sleep. One evening, after being put to 
bed, he was heard to tell his mother, in response 
to her repeated command to “‘go to sleep,” “I can’t 
go to sleep; you have not whipped me yet.” 


Henry attended school quite regularly, but made 
very little progress in anything except mischief. 
On the occasion of his cruelty to the. young birds, 
the teacher decided to use this act so as to awaken 
in all the young pupils feelings of kindness toward 
birds. Accordingly, when a class composed of 
children but little older than Henry, yet much 
farther advanced in their reading, was called to 
read, the teacher selected a lesson about boys rob- 
bing a bird’s-nest. Without intimating why this 
lesson was chosen, Henry was requested to stand 
by the teacher, and listen to what the class 
read. He did not know that the teacher had heard 
of his cruel act toward the young birds. 

Henry listened to the story of robbing a bird’s- 
nest with an interest unusual to him, and. it soon 
became evident that the reading lesson was a moral 
mirror, in which he saw himself reflected; for, be- 
fore the lesson was finished, he looked up to his 
teacher, and said, ‘‘I did not kill the birds.” His 
teacher asked, ‘‘ Did you find a bird’s-nest ?” “ Yes, 
but I did not kill the Jittle birds,” said Henry; ‘‘I 
only threw the nest away, and left the birds on the 
ground.” 

In reply to a few questions, Henry told the story 
about the finding of the bird’s-nest, and his treat- 
ment of it the night before, substantially as the 
little boy had told the teacher that morning. Then, 
without directly reproving Henry for what he did, 
an appeal was made to the class to decide whether 
the conduct of the boys, as described in the lesson 
read, was right or not; then the class was asked if 
it would be right for one of them to do as the boy 
in the lesson did; then, if it was cruel to throw 
away the nest of young birds, and leave the little 
ones on the cold ground. While the public opinion 
of the class was so strong for the right, supposed 
cases were presented for the opinion of the class as 
to what would be right, and all the probable cases 
were decided in favor of kindness of birds, and 
against cruelty. 

This single lesson proved effective ; neither Henry 
nor any other boy in school was known to treat 
birds with cruelty during the remainder of that 
term; and doubtless the feelings of kindness toward 
birds, which were awakened by that incident exert- 
ed an influence that extended through many years. 
This incident occured more than thirty years ago, 
yet that teacher remembers to-day the intense and 
earnest feeling manifested by that class; and such 
scenes do not easily fade from childhood memory. 
Similar methods may be used to correct some of the 
bad habits in your class. 

_ Some of the cases of bad conduct in school can be 
dealt with effectively only by moral means, and 
these can usually be employed best through the 
public opinion of the class. Instances of disrespect- 
fulness toward a teacher, or toward other persons, 
belong to this class of cases. 

One day a boy gave the principal of his school 
an insolent reply. All who heard it were greatly 
astonished ; but the principal did not exhibit anger 
by scolding, or threatening the boy with punish- 





ment. He quickly determined to improve that op- 





portunity by teaching a valuable lesson to the 
entire school. The very calmness of his manner 
made a deep impression on the school; and, while 
the pupils wonder how the disrespectful boy would 
be punished, they felt certain that such conduct 
would not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

The hour for closing came, and school was dis- 
missed without any allusion to the conduct of the 
boy. That night the principal made his plans, to 
be carried out on the following day. After the cus- 
tomary opening exercises on the morning of the 
next day, the principal addressed the school sub- 
stantially as follows: 

‘Boys, if, while you were at play in the street 
before school opened, a gentleman who was passing 
the school should inquire the direction to the rail- 
road station, would you tell him the way in a re 
spectful manner ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the unanimous response. 

‘Suppose a common laborer, whose occupation 
soiled his garments, should come along, and ask the 
way to —— street, would you tell him as well as 
you could, or would you treat him rudely, telling 
him to go about his business ?” 

““We would tell him the right way,” said the 
boys. 

‘Very good,” said the principal; ‘‘I am pleased 
to know that you have too much respect for your- 
selves and for others to behave rudely under such 
circumstances. Now, suppose aman, very poorly 
clad, who was seeking work that he might earn 
food for his wife and children, or even one who 
was begging his daily food, should ask you a civil 
question, how would you treat him? Would you 
give him a civil answer ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” responded the school. 

‘That is right, boys; Iam happy to know that 
you believe it to be right to treat all persons civilly, 
and to answer all proper question respectfully, 
without regard to the external appearance of the one 
who asks the questions.” 

Thus the principal prepared the school for the 
lesson he had planned to give. After a pause, look- 
ing carefully over the school, until all eyes were 
fixcd upon him, even those of the boy who gave 
him a disrespectful answer the day before, he said, 
in a deliberate manner, with a kind but sad tone of 
voice, ‘‘ Yesterday afternoon I asked a question 
of one of the boys of this school. It was a 
proper question for me toaska pupil; it was a 
question which was justly entitled to a respectful 
reply ; and yet I am very sorry to know that even 
one boy in this school so far forgot that respect 
which is due to his parents, which is due to his 
teacher, and due to his school-mates, as to give his 
principal a less civil reply than should have been 
given to a beggar in the street. [ hope no boy in 
this school will ever again forget, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be respectful.” 

No amount of personal reproof administered to 


the guilty boy could have produced such beneficial 
ek, vp upon him as did that lesson, which also 
elevated the moral tone of the entire school. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


(FOR A BOY AND GIRL.) 
‘‘Oh, I shall be a soldier, just as brave as brave can be, 
And with ten hundred thousand men I'll sail across the 
sea ; 
I'll fight a thousand battles, and win them every one, 
And Ill be called the bravest man that lives beneath the 
sun. 





And then when I come back again the people will turn 
out, 

And all the bands will play for me, and all the men 
will shout ; 

And all the ladies in the land will kiss their hands to me. 

And may be you among the rest—how funny that would 
be? 

But, [then, you know I would’nt see ‘just little you 
alone ; 

And if I did, ’'d only say: ‘‘ Why, how the child has 
grown ! 

Because I'd be a soldier then, riding on a horse, 

I could'nt stop to notice my little girl, of course.” 

‘Oh, I shall be a princess then ;,a fairy prince will 
come, 





As Cinderella’s did for her, and take me to his home ; 
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not be there. § 
Or if you should push in the door, I'd only toss miy! 
head, 


And say : ‘Why,'dearie me, its time the children wete 
abed !” 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE eee LESSON. 
FOR RECITATION.) 

Two little 1 oe out in the sun, 
One gathered nuts, and the other had none. 

‘Time enough yet,” his constant refrain ; 
‘Summer is still only just on the wane.” 
Listen, my'child, while I tell you his fate ; 
He roused him at last, but he roused him too late. 
Down fell the snow from a pitiless cloud, 
And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 
Two little boys in a school-room were placed, 
One always perfect, the other disgraced ; 
“Time enough yet for my learning,” he said, i 
“T will climb by and by, from the foot to the head.” 
Listen, my darling ; ; their locks are turned gray; 
One as a governor sitteth to-day ; 
The other, a pauper, looks out at the door — 
Of the alms house, and idles his days as of yore. 
Two kinds of people we meet every day : 
One is at work, the other at play, 
Living uncared for, dying unknowh— 
The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 
Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 
The lesson I longed to implant in yotir thought ! 
Answer me this, and my story is done— 
Which of the two would you be, little one ? 

—Growing World. 





For the 80HOOL JOUBNAL. 
CHRISTMAS DIALOGUE. 


” By Minnie Woon e. 


Characters—WInNTER, ST. NICHOLAS, PEACE, NEw 
Year; Sone. Chorus of twelve, six girls and six 


boys. 
(The chorus of twelve stand in a circle or semi- 
circle around the individual characters. W 
will have powdered hair, St. NicHo.as a bag of 
toys slung over one shoulder, Peace a wand in her 
oy sl ‘New Year isrepresented by ‘a child. Sona 


by a girl) | 
THE FROST. 


(To tune, ‘‘The frost looked forth.”) 
Chorus. ‘‘ Now comes the frosty winter-tide, 
The fields all white, the trees all bare; 
The snow-birds light on naked botighs, 
The stars gleam brightly in the air, 
But within doors, around the fire, 
We'll draw the shutters snug and fast, 
And cultivate the tuneful lyre, 
Unmindful of the piercing blast. 
Then crown we Winter, gay old fellow, 
All frost without, but heart so mellow; 
Theh crown we Winter, gay old fellow, 
Renowned for having heart so mellow.” 
(They croton WINTER with flowérs:) 
Winter. ‘“‘ Come, north wind, blow! 
Whiten the earth, snow! 
Cover the lake 
With a frosty cake 
Of ‘steel-like, nice 
Glittering ice 
Strap on your skates, lads, 
Skim o’er the lakes, lads, 
Away we go.” 
(To tune, ‘‘ Vive la Compagnie.”) 
Chorus. ‘‘ December is coming, 
And with it St. Nick, 
Vive la Christmas-tide |! 
So exceedingly jolly, 
A regular brick, 
Vive la Christmas-tide! 
Ina sleigh drawn by reindeer, 
Right from the north pole, 
He ‘lights on the roofs, 
Down the chimneys doth roll; 
Such a rollicking, frolicking 
Merry old soul. 


Vive la illo” ous oak 
(They crown Sr. Niox.) 





jer. N. “ Merry Obtistitias, my dears; to'ybu, 
To your thamnrias and papas, t too, 
Ten minutes more for Ameriky, 
Then, ty chicks, I must over the sea 
To Francé and Spain and Germany, 
And the great big island of Madagasky. 
Such ship-loads of presents you never did 
see.’ 
, [To tune, ‘‘Hemlock Tree.” } 
Chorus. ‘‘And now cometh geritle Peace, 
Our sovereign, to whom we kneel (Kneeling,) 
All bitterness and warfare cease ; 
She doth all quarrels heal. 
Her magic-wand, now blessed with power, 
Rules o’er the earth this happy hour; 
We welcome her, we welcome her, 
With joy we own her sway.” 
(They crown PEACE.) 
Peace. ‘As sovereign of you all, 
You’re subject to my sway ; 
Now list to my command, 
And instantly obey. 
Cease to do evil! 
Learn to do well! 
Bury dissensions ! 
All quarrels quell! 
Come to my kingdom, 
Acknowledge my sway, 
For your whole life-time, 
Not only this day.” 
(To tune, ‘‘ Can alittle child like me.”) 
Chorus. ‘‘ Who is this little child, 
He is the New Year mild. 
Cold winds with boisterous mirth, 
Welcome the hour of his birth; 
Snow-sprinkled all the air, 
Tree boughs and bushes bare. 
Welcome him heartily, 
Welcome him merrily, 
Welcome him readily, 
Welcome to-day !” 
(They crown the New YEAR.) 
New Year. “A fortune, gold of wealth untold, 
In my tiny hands I bring; 
Three-sixty-five days, so new, so bright, 
Three-sixty-five days for you to use right, 
To play, to study, to grow in might; 
Oh! who would be so bold 
To waste this fortune untold !” 
(To tune, ‘‘The Spider and the Fly.”) 
‘‘We welcome the friend who enlivens our 
hours, 
When chilled in the bosom of earth lie the flowers, 
So tender of heart and so cheery of melody, 
Install we the reigh of the fair queen of harmony.” 
(They crown Sona.) 
Sona. ‘‘ Gather we to us all things beautiful, 
Not forgetting ull things dutiful. 
Cherish we youth, cherish we truth, 
Cherish we mirth, companion of song; 
Yet we'll work heartily, cheerily, merrily, 
Banishing from usall thought of wrong, 
Yet we'll work heartily all the day long.” 
All sing. ‘* Joy to the world, the Lord has come, 
Let earthreceive her King, 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing, 
And heaven and nature sing, 
And heaven, and heaven and nature sing.” 


Chorus. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 50. 





THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Reported for the JOURNAL.) 
‘The child is an active and a growing and an im- 
pressionable being.” This is a fact recognized in 
Miss Wright’s department. Its activity and its 
mobility may be made the means of perfecting its 
bodily and its mental health. This is another 
fact recognized. The walls of the assembly room 
are adorned by various striking precepts. Among 
others: 

i’ place for everything. A time for everything.” 
‘‘ Everthing in its place. Everything in its time.” 

In a classroom wete:seen the mottoes: 





signal—clean slates.) 


“Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure, and whether it be right.” 

In the second grade the following work in arith- 
metic was witnessed. 

Individual members of the class went through 
the following table ;— 


11+1 are 12 12—11 are 1 
11+2 “ 13 18—11 ‘“ 2 
1143 “ 14 14—11 “ 8 
1i+4 “ 15 15—11 ‘“ 4 
11+5 ‘“ 16 16—11 “ 5 
1146 “ 17 17—11 “ 6 
11+7 “ 18 18s—11 ‘“ 7 
11+8 ‘* 19 19-11 “ 8 
11+9 ‘* 20 20—11 “ 9 ete. 


(A signal from the teacher—take slates. Another 
The teacher gave out the 


following example, speaking rapidly, but so dis- 


tinctly articulating the words that not one number 
had to be repeated. 


419,785, 687,497 
960,008,750, 610 
7,621,175,758 
758,610,749, 008 
5,052, 610,749 
716,008,749, 500 
760,007,190, 785 
89, 760,007,758 
6,170 





Beginning with the first member of the class nine 


children arose one after the other, and read each a 


line of the example. (A signal from the teacher— 
work begun.) The child who finished first arose 
and said ‘‘one !” Number two said “‘two!”” So’ on, 
until number 20 had been reached, when the calling 
of numbers ceased. The teacher called upon the 
child who stood first to read the answer. (A signal, 
and the slates are turned with figures outward, 
toward the teacher. A signal, and each child 
examines her neighbor's slate. A signal, and the 
children are seated.) The columns are now added 
rapidly. Then some child proves the example. 
She says, ‘‘Now I wish to prove my example. I 
prove my example by adding it downwards, and if 
the second answer is like the first, I think my work 
is right.” The work is accordingly done and the 
example is proved. Several examples of a similar 
kind were dictated, and then the following :— 
From 787,608,411,758 

609,714,410, 787 





177,894,000, 971 

As before, the children called out the order of their 
progress in the work. The teacher calls upon the 
8rd to answer. She says, ‘‘My difference or re- 
mainer is 177,894,000,971.” Then the process of sub- 
traction is repeated aloud by various members of 
the class, ‘‘7 from 8 leaves 1,” ‘8 from 5 I cannot 
take; 8 from 15 leaves 7;” ‘‘I pay back 1; 1 and 7 
are 8; 8 from 7 I cannot take; 8 from 17 leaves 9,"’ 
etc. 

This example in multiplication was given: 

787,965,438, 216 


5 





3,989, 827,191,080 
When the work was finished and the answer 
read, the children as before, went over the process 
alone; ‘‘5 6’s are 30, write down the 0 and ca 
8.” ‘*5 1’s are 5 and 3 are 8; write down the 8,” va. 
2's are 10; write down the 0 and carry 1,” “5 8's 
— 40 and 1 are 41; write down the 1 and carry 4,’ 


ee —slates put away. Signal—pencils put 
away, and exercises, active exercises before the next 
study was taken . up.) 

THomas R. GovuLp, the well- known sculptor, late- 
ly died in Florence. He was born in ston 63 
ago. He produced many works—among them 

West ind,” ‘Cleopatra,’ ‘Timon of 
rN ” “Ariel.” His statue of John Hancock 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition, and 
now stands in the Town Hall at Lexington. His 
statue of Gov. Andrew is one of his well-known 
works. “Steam” and “ Electricity, ” two colossal 
heads by him in the vestibule of the Boston Herald 
Building have been much admired. A bust of Em- 
erson, in the Harvard Library, and of William 

in. the Concord Library, are two excellent 








“‘ Educate the’ cerifcience.” 


Monroe 
and beautiful works of art. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Iraty.—Educatore says, of one million children who 
are born every year in Italy, one hundred thousand die 
during the firet month after their birth, one hundred 
thousand during the first year, and another one hundred 
thousand during the second year. Why? ‘ Because,” 
it says, “misery and ignorance are the only guardian 
angels at the cradle of these children. 7 


New Jersey.—A teacher asks, ‘‘ Why not relieve 
teachers, (who have secured first and second grade 
county certificates from the necessity of re-examination 
fer those grades? Those who observe will find assis- 
tants in a worry for three or four months before exam- 
ination day ; but in the class-room the work of teaching 
languishes, for the teacher frequently takes her studies 
into the class-room.”—-W. D. M. [The suggestion is a 
good one.—Ep.] 

ENGLAND.—There is a feeling gaining ground, as in 
America, that the system of public instruction is in some 
degree responsible for the crime that is committed. Either 
what is taught is not taught as it should be, or something 
important is omitted, or both of these faults exist, else 
crime would diminish as school advantages multiply. 
In 1860 there were 255,808 convictions for crime ; in 1879, 
506,281. The conrumption of intoxicating liquors has 
increased seventy-five per cent during the same period. 
Now the Board Schools have just completed their de- 
cennial amid great{rejoicing. How is it that drunken- 
ness increases as do school accommodations? The truth 
is, that the schools confine themselves to the ‘‘three R’s” 
and let morality go untouched. The church schools did 
a better thing. If the public school system is to meet 
these needs of the people, it must teach temperance. 

W. Va.—A Teachers’ Institute was held in Wheeling, 
W. Va., November 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th, 1881. Prof. 
E. V. DeGraff, Supt. Paterson Schools, N. J., spoke on 
the ‘‘ Teaching and Treatment of Children.” 

Hon. J. H. Smart on ‘‘ The Essential Doctrines of 
the School,” ‘‘ Educational Hindrance,” ‘‘Some Inci- 
dental Values of the School,” and ‘‘ Modes of Examina 
tion of Teachers.” 

John B. Peaslee spoke on *‘ Moral and Literary Train- 
ing in the Public Schools,” and on “The Lives and 
Writings of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” 

Hon. J. J. Burn spoke on ‘‘ The Schoolmaster,” ‘The 
Schoolmaster’s English,” ‘‘The Philosophy of Illustra- 
tion,” and on ‘‘ A More Rational Course of Study.” 

Prof. A. L. Wade spoke on ‘‘ The Graduating System 
for Country Schools, ‘Its Progress and Prospects,” 
‘The Superintendent’s Qualifications,” and ‘‘ Duties— 
How to Perform Them.” 

[This is a capital series of subjects.—Eb. } 

Utica.—Supt. McMillan reports the number of chil- 
dren hetween the ages of five and twenty-one years is 
12,048, number enrolled 5,318. The number of teachers, 
112; amount paid for teachers’ salaries was $50,844.51 
yearly ; cost per pupil for teachers’ salaries was $9.56. 
Deducting the amount received from the State for pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, the cost to the city was only 
$8. perannum. ‘‘AsI have stated in previous reports, 
the grading or systematizing of schools, like many other 
new theories, possessing excellent qualities in them- 
selves, was carried so far by the more radical educators 
tkat it became arbitrary and rigid to such a degree as to 
defeat the object aimed atin all judicious schemes of 
education ; that is, tu give each pupil practical instruc- 
tion in as short a time as is consistent with thoroughness. 
But the keeping of a pupil an entire year in a grade be- 
cause the majority of his classmates could not accomplish 
the required work sooner, resulted in serious loss of time, 
and was a positive wrong to the more brilliant or stu- 
dious. 

‘* Under our plan pupils who are punctual in attend- 
ance and of studious habits can pass through the pri- 
mary departments in two years, the intermediate depart- 
ments in three years, and the advanced school in three 
years. thus being prepared for the academy in eight 
years, while many are actually accomplishing this re- 
sult in a much shorter period. 

“The best school system, under an administration 
however thorough, would be a total failure without a 
corps of well-prepared, earnest teachers. Any person 
who intends to enter upon the sacred calling of guiding 
and discipling the moral and intellectual faculties of 
children, requires as preparation for the great work not 
only certain natural endowments, but that degree of 
self-control and culture which can be obtained only by 
long continued mental training. 

_ “ The theory that any person is qualified to teach in 





a primary department is a very erroneous one. 1 con- 
sider that there is no person in our corps of teachers 
who holds so difficult and important a position as the 
instructor in the lowest primary department. Indispen- 
sable requisites for success, and rare as indispensable in 
this most trying of tasks, are aptness in imparting knowl- 
edge, devotion to the work and full recognition of the 
great responsibilities and issues involved. When a 
teacher possessing these rare qualities is found, suffici- 
ently strong inducements should be offered to retain her 
in the position. We pay inexperienced teachers the 
same salary that the older and more efficient receive.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 








SALMAGUNDI CLUB.—The exhibition this year at the 
National Academy of Design, Twenty-third-street and 
Fourth-ave., isa very interesting one. It holds the work 
of our best and most promising artists in black-and- 
white. The exhibition will probably extend over sev- 
eral weeks. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The monthly entertainment 
was held on the evening of Dec. 3d at Chickering-hall. 
The rainy weather did not deter the teachers and their 
friends from filling the house and enjoying Mrs. Harriet 
Webb’s readings and recitations, Miss Kate Parks’ sing- 
ing, and the others who helped to make the occasion 
pleasant. The association announce the names of sev- 
eral prominent gentlemen for future entertainments. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT.—The second concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, conducted by Dr. L. Damrosch, was 
given Saturday evening, Dec. 3d, at Steinway-hall. The 
program contained new compositions and one of Schu- 
bert’s quintets, orchestrated by Dr. Damrosch, and given 
for the first time. Madame Madeline Schiller played 
with the orchestra a work of Saint-Saens, which did not 
please as much as her playing. The two Norwegian 
melodies for the string instruments by Edward Grieg, 
with their bright and airy characters, formed a fitting 
introduction to Beethoven's deeper, yet brilliant sym- 
phony in F, number eight. The society, in this concert 
evinced most decidedly the spirit of progress which 
emanates from its conductor, and which has developed 
during its short existence until it has a powerful hold 
upon musical circles in this city. 

New York Mae TEACHERS’ AssociaTiIon.—The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected for 1882: President, 
A. T. Schaeffer, 69; Vice-Pres., E. D. Clark, 61; Rec. 
Sec., E. R. Berkins ; Cor. Sec. and Treas., James Lee, 20. 

THE following memorial was prepared by a committee 
to be presented to the members of the Board of Estimate: 
‘About four years ago, at a time when hundredsin the 
city were unable to obtain employment, when those who 
were able to find employment at starvation prices were 
esteemed fortunate, when the iron hand of poverty 
made itself felt in almost every class of society, re- 
trenchment in private expenses was enforced, and re- 
trenchment in public expenses was demanded, At that 
time the public school teachers, being among the most 
defenseless of the city’s employees, were among the first 
to suffer from this cry of retrenchment. Circumstances 
have greatly changed since that time. Business of al- 
most every kind is active, money plenty, and the cost of 
living very greatly increased ; yet, in despite of these 
changes we hear it rumored that the salaries of the 
teachers are again to be cut down. 

“It is pretty generally admitted that there is no real 
economy in choosing a poor article at a low price, rather 
than a good article at a greater price. The salaries now 
paid to teachers in the public schools are not such as to 
tempt the best talent to devote itself to the profession. 
Among our older teachers many able men will be found 
who are obliged to remain in the profession, because the 
families depending upon their labors make it impossible 
for them to give up a present income for the sake of a 
greater one in future; but among the younger men, 
very few of the most able contemplate devoting their 
lives to teaching, knowing as they do their talents em- 
ployed in some other business will bring them far better 
pay for the same amount of labor. 

“In view of the above facts, we, the undersigned Male 
Teachers of the City of New York, request you to use 
the power, which you possess as a member of the Board 
of Appointment, to prevent any reduction in the amount 
asked for by the Board of Education for the year 1882. 





THE Madagascar Government, in its new code of laws, 
prohibits the planting of the poppy for the purpose of 
raising opium under a penalty of one hundred dollars, 
“and in case of failure to pay, the guilty shall for every 





six-pence unpaid spend a day in long irons or chains.” It 
also prohibits smoking hemp. That is sound sense. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
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WAX-WORE. 


By Auice A. DRAPER. 

Anxiously Mrs. R—— watches the lady who is to 
create things of beauty out of the wax she has at 
hand. She has no desire to learn how to make the 
pretty flowers, the luscious-looking fruit, but she 
finds pleasure in seeing the wax-worker create them, 
and thinking that they will adorn her home, that 
they will afford pleasure to the eye when the cold 
hand of winter shuts out for awhile the sight of the 
real. 

But does she note, that from the foundation, that 
as soon as the lady begins the molding, she knows 
what she is to make. 

She does not begin the pear guessing or hoping it 
will be one, but subjects it to such a process that 
she knows it will be one. Thesame with the peach, 
the orange, the berries and the flowers. Seeing 
this, I could but think of the contrast between the 
molding of the wax and that of human beings. 

This lady, who readily recognizes the necessity of 
the worker’s knowing what she is to. make in wax, 
never thinks what is to be made of her boys and 
girls. She does not even realize that she is subject- 
ing them to a molding process. She hopes that they 
will “grow up to be good men and women,” but of 
the work or process necessary to produce these she 
is ignorant. ‘‘ Strange, passing strange,” so much 
care should be bestowed upon the one and so little 
upon the other. Three molding powers are brought 
to bear upon those children—home,school and socie- 
ty, any one of which may use undue pressure or 
power, and produce deformity. 

Ah! the youth of the land is the wax-work that 
needs the intelligent care and supervision of both 
mother and father. If they do their duty, others 
cannot fail. 
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ON THE BACKWARDNESS OF PUPILS IN 
RESPONDING. 





I suppose I need not take much time to explain to 
teachers what is meant by ‘‘the backwardness of 
pupils in responding and volunteering.” Teachers 
of young children may not have noticed it, but 
every one who has had to deal with classes above 
the primary grades,—pupils, say from twelve to 
seventeen years old,—especially in such lessons or 
exercises as involve off-hand answers to questions 
of somewhat general scope, must have encountered 
the drawback of a marked reserve or reluctance in 
giving responses, even where the conditions of 
prompt answers seemed very easy. In the case of 
an appeal to the class for volunteers to do a certain 
thing,—as for instance, to read a sentence or a 
verse, or sing a phrase of music, or make a draw- 
ing or a diagram on the blackboard,—this hesitat- 
ing and unready behavior is still more likely to 
show itself, even among the best pupils, and may 
prove for the moment a serious embarrassment and 
annoyance. This may sometimes go so far as to 
defcat the mode of conducting the exercise alto- 
gether, and compel the teacher to fall back upon a 
different line of procedure, not without an uneasy 
sense of discomfiture. The phenomenon is simply 
a failure to respond. There appears no sufficient 
reason; it is as if a kind of mental paralysis bound 
the class with a spell of silence. Of course the 
teacher manages to find some way out of the diffi- 
culty, but there is loss of time, and, perhaps, some 
loss of temper. 

Only the other day I chanced te be present dur- 
ing an interesting lesson given by an accomplished 
teacher to a bright class of boys and girls. As often, 
on an average, as once in every three or four 
minutes, it happened that the instructor would put 
to the class a question that failed utterly to elicit 
any intelligible response. The questions were gen- 
erally pertinent, easy and clear; a visitor not used 
to class teaching would have expected an answer in 
chorus; but nothing came back except a timid con- 
fused murmur, and not always so much as that. 





This is not a rare or exceptional case; it is, indeed, 
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of such common occurrence that most teachers|. 


seem to accept it as inevitable,—a sort of necessary 
margin or waste, to be “charged to profit and loss,” 
and so at length it passes almost unnoticed, and we 
forget to inquire what is the cause and whether 
theré is any remedy. But I am confident that, 
slight as it may seem at first thought, some evil 
consequences flow from the habit that give it a 
claim upon our consideration ; the least of these has 
been alluded to, namely, the waste of time. Con- 
siderable observation leads me to estimate this loss 
roughly,—for of course one cannot be accurate in 
such a matter,—at about one-sixth of the whole 
time occupied by school lessons. But even one- 
tenth would be too much to throw away. Obvious- 
ly, not all the silence that follows questioning is to 
be counted as lost time. The silence of thought, or 
of preparation to speak, is often fruitful of the best 
activity the mind can have; what is meant is the 
silence of stagnation, and this is worse than waste, 
for reasons to be now stated. 

The current of instruction, when unchecked, gath- 
ers strength by its onward flow. The mind 
warms and expands in action. The sense of effort 
disappears; friction is converted into exhilarating 
stimulus. This momentum of continuous, free men- 
tal activity is one of the triumphs of our art, Like 
all exalted states of mind, it is hard to initiate, and 
still harder to maintain at its height. It bears no 
interruptions. The least flagging of teacher or a 
class, the smallest disturbance of their mutual good 
feeling, and the glow subsides. The teacher finds 
himself ‘‘ hammering cold iron.” Nothing will af- 
fect this change quicker than void silence at the 
moment when a prompt response is asked for. The 
whole line wavers and falls back; spontaneity is 
gone. 

Now, of all that bears the name of teaching, the 
dreariest and least productive is that where the in- 
ertia of a class has to be overcome at every step. 
This is why all writers on education lay so much 
stress upon the art of inciting the mind of the 
learner to spontaneous activity. That the pupil 
really learns only in this way—that is, by what is 
cajied self-activity—is one of the commonplaces of 
modern pedagogy. Any failure at this point vio- 
lates a vital principle, and touches the very life of 
instruction. This effect, then—this loss, not of 
time, but of spontaneity, of readiness and frankness 
in a class,—is the gravest consequence of the back- 
wardness of pupils in responding and volun- 


Others might be mentioned, such as loss of con- 
tinuity in the lesson, loss of serenity in the teacher, 
and so on; but I will pass to the question, What is 
the nature of this backwardness, and to what is it 
due? It is a somewhat complex product. In the 
first place, the mere change of mental attitude 
from listening to speaking require a little time. 
Listening is like riding backwards; we only see the 
ground we have gone over, and have little concern 
for what is to come. In speaking, we face the other 
way, and must make out everything before we get 
to it. We take the reins, and assume a new re- 
sponsibility. There may well be a moment of de- 
liberation here; nor should the pupil be pressed at 
this point, except in the few cases where lessons 
have been given out to be learned by heart and re- 
cited word for word. An automatic answer may 
be given instantly, but not a thoughtful one. Nor 
should it be forgotten here that a child’s conscious- 
ness of his own mental state is by no means well 
defined. He knows much that he is unconscious 
that he knows. His impressions are vague, and 
must have time to rise into clearer view before he 
‘can give them expression. 

Then there is often a shirking of labor and pains. 
The question seems to call upon the class for extra 
effort, over and above what the lesson strictly de- 
mands, and this they appear unwilling to make. 


They are like laborers who refuse to do overwork Fag 


without additional pay. The answering of general 
questions does not promise “marks,” and pupils, 
by an instinctive economy, prefer to save them- 
selves for what is absolutely required. The motive, 
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Thirdly and chiefly, I think, this backwardness 
is due to timidity. I used to call. it intellectual 
cowardice, but cowardice is tooharsh aname. We 
seem to demand not only answers, but accurate and 
pertinent answers, and this, for young people, is a 
high demand. More than this, the teacher's man- 
ner often seems to say, ‘Give me the particular 
answer that I have in my own mind.” This sort of 
catechising we are exceedingly apt to fall into, and 
no wonder the pupil learns to resist its unreason- 
able demands by silence. Here is the main source 
and cause of the difficulty under consideration, and 
here also is to be found the reason why this reserve 
and reluctance grows with years, and is more 
marked in older than in younger pupils. Does it 
not, indeed, reach high-water mark in teachers 
themselves when convened as an “institute?” It 
is nothing short of comical to hear the appeals of an 
institute instructor to the teacher-pupils before him 
for prompt and general responses, and then to note 
the utter silence that he often gets for his pains. 
They fear him as they fear the roaring lion. It is 
far otherwise with little children. They are ready 
enough to express their thoughts and their queer 
little opinions until, taught by oft-repeated rebuke 
for error or irrelevance or forwardness, they learn 
at length the prudence of holding their tongues. 
They learn this lesson too soon and too well. A 
few years later we try in vain to coax {them out of 
the safe burrows of silence into which they retreat- 
ed to escape our censure.—E. H. Russ&1, Prin. of 
Worcester Normal School. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN.— What shall we teach 
our children to believe, in order that when they 
grow up they may find that later experience shall 
not alter what they have learned when they were 
young? We must teach something beyond and 
above what they see or feel or touch. Goodness, 
kindness, modesty, courage, unselfishness, these 
are the best things in all the world. It is true that 
goodness and courage have no faces that we can 
kiss, have no hands that we can clasp, yet they are 
certainly there in the midst of our work and our 
play ; and this goodness, which, except in outward 
acts, we cannot see, is something which existed 
long before we were born. It isfrom this that we 
have all the pleasant things in this world. The 
flowers, the sunshine, the moonlight—all these were 
given to us by some great kindness and goodness 
which we have never seen atall; and this good- 
ness, which is everywhere, is that great power out 
of which all things come. And we call this great 
power by the name of God; and because God is so 
much above us, and is so good to us, we call him 
also by the name which is the most dear to us and 
the most above us of all the names on earth—we 
call him our Father. When the father of children 
goesaway from home, still his children know he is 
somewhere, though they cannot see him; and they 
know what they can do to please him. And so it 
is with the great unseen Father of us all. Let us, 
then, teach our children that God is goodness and 
love. Let us teach them that the rules which he 
has laid down for the government of this world are 
his will and wish for us. Even the frost and cold, 
even sickness and pain, are for our good; and we 
must trust that he has sent them to us for some 
good reason to make us strong and healthy and 
brave. Thus you will see in Westminster Abbey, 
on the monument of Sir John Franklin, who was 
so long shut up in the ice, the words, ‘‘O ye frost 
and cold! O ye ice and snow! bless ye the Lord and 
magnify his name forever.” This is one way of ex- 
pressing our belief in our Father in heaven; but 
this highness, goodness and kindness is like what 
we have seen and heard of in the world.—Dean 
STanLey. 
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COURTESY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





In no place is there more need of courtesy than 
in the school-room. Everything nearly depends 
upon it. There must be an atmosphere that the 
children can feel to be kindly, before teachers and 
pupils can work together harmoniously. I cannot 
understand how any teacher can expect to preserve 
order and harmony in his school, when he treats 
those under his charge as if they were simply au- 
tomatons or blocks of wood. 
Children need, and should have, more deference 
paid them than grown people; yes, and much more, 
for grown people can understand, whereas the reas- 
soning powers of children are but partially devel- 
oped. Please don’t pass this over as nonsense, but 
stop and think about your habit of addressing your 
children, and of giving them orders, and see if you 
would be happy to obey some superior, if told to 
do things in the same manner. If your habits of 
ruling will stand this test, I think I can safely say, 
**You are courteous in your school room.” Children 
feel every little word. I know one word unjustly 
spoken to me has made me unhappy all day, times 
without number, and I mean, if I can, to save my 
pupils from a like trouble. If courtesy were an 
established principle in our schools, we would not 
hear so much about discipline and bad manage- 
ment.. I don’t want to be thought to be aggran- 
dizing, if I say that my pupils give me no trouble, 
asarule. ist. I respect them and let them know it. 
2d. I never let them get the idea that they need 
watching, but on the contrary leave them to them- 
selves occasionally whenever I have five minutes 
to spare from them. They feel asif they were 
trusted, and rather enjoy being able to care for 
themselves. 3d. I try to leave all my care behind 
me when I enter the school-room, and impress the 
children, to some degree, that it is a very pleasant 
place, and a place where long faces are not wanted, 
4th. Ihave plenty of work for them, and they do it 
to the best of their ability, certain of encourage- 
ment and praise where it is due, when their tasks 
are finished. 

5th. I endeavor to get rid of the constraint that 
nearly always cxists between teacher and pupils, 
and teach them as far as possible to be open and 
free, and invite them incidentally to talk on every 
possible subject that is of interest to them. 

6th. We have but one rule, excepting those need- 
ed for necessary training, and that is in regard to 
whispering. When a class is reciting, every one in 
the class is expected to give his whole attention to 
the lesson, and if he whispers, he loses something, 
and causes some one else to do the same. Our pen- 
alty for thisis but a lowering of the class standard, 
and seems to be sufficient. The capital I is very 
prominent in these lines, but nevertheless, I will 
use it a few more times. A lady spent the morning 
in my room a short time ago, and she said to me, 
“* How do you keep them so quiet?) Don’t You ever 
have to punish them?” I told herin reply that I 
made men and women of them, and was always 
kind to them, and that made them good to me. Of 
course there are a great many perplexing things to 
battle with, but order of the right sort is one of the 
first necessities, and with that, all else does not 
seem so far beyond ourreach, so unattainable. M. 


TELLING A THING IS NOT TEACHING THAT 
THING. 

Telling a thing may bea part of the process of 
teaching ; and again it may not be; but in and of it- 
self telling is never teaching—it cannot be. Until 
a teacher realizes this truth he is not a teacher; 
therefore we want to tell this truth to all teachers 
and to all who want to be teachers, although we are 
very well aware that telling it in this way will not 
y | teach it to anybody. 

If the scholar is deaf, and you tell him a truth by 
word of mouth, with your head down so that he 
cannot see the movement of your lips, it is very 
clear that you have not taught him what you have 
told him. If he has ears, but they are intent on 
something else than your words while you are talk- 











though usually unconscious, is not without prevail-| 5, 
ing influence. 


ing to him; or if you talk in a language which he 
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does not understand,—it is equally clear that, your 
telling is no teaching to him. So far all will agree 
at the start; but the principle involved has a pro- 
founder reach than this. No person learns at once 
everything that is told to him; and no person is 
taught until he learns; nor more than he learns. 
To tell a child for the first time all the letters of the 
alphabet does not teach him his alphabet. To tella 
scholar in a secular school all the rules of grammar 
or of arithmetic, all the boundaries of all the states 
of the Union, or all the principles of natural or 
moral philosophy, does not, by any means, teach 


him all those things. Teaching would be a very | 


simple matter, if telling were teaching; but no one 
thinks of counting the two processes identical— 
except in the sphere of purely religious truth. 

Who would think of teaching an apprentice to 
shoe a horse, or to set type, or tomake a watch, by 
simply telling him how ? Who would expect artists, 
or authors, or soldiers, to be taught in their pro- 
fession by the mere telling of their duties? If men 
and women knew all the valuable truths which 
have been told them, from the lecture platform, in 
social converse, and by direct personal instruction, 
how wise the world would be! If children had been 
taught all the good things that have been told to 
them at home and elsewhere, how much more they 
would know than their parents—who have not al- 
ways been taught by simply being told ! 

The wisest preachers and teachers have recog- 
nized the truth, even though it has, by no means, 
found general acceptance as yet. ‘‘ Nothing is more 
absurb,” says an eminent English teacher, ‘‘ than 
the common notion of instruction, as if science 
were to be poured into the mind, like water into a 
cistern. Anda well-known American educator has 
said, in similar vein, concerning silent pupils in a 
Sunday-school class: ‘‘ You may pour your stream 
of knowledge upon them till you drown them, or 
till they run away, and not get a drop of it into 
them, because their mouths are shut.” Itis as ifin 
comment on the very figure, that Thomas Carlyle 
has said: ‘To sit, as a passive bucket and be 
pumped into, can in the long run be exhilarating to 
no creature, how eloquent soever the flood of utter- 
ance that is descending.” 

A vast deal of what is called ‘‘ Bible-class teach- 
ing” is talking, but not teaching. It might pass for 
fourth-rate, or third-rate, or second-rate, or—at the 
very best and rarest—as first-rate preaching, or lec 
turing; but it never ought to be called ‘“ teaching.” 
The teacher talks; the scholars listen. The teacher 
is a gainer in his mind and heart by what he says; 
but not so his silent scholars. They hear, but do 
not learn. The teacher talks; the scholars listen. 
There is a ‘‘ teacher,” but no teaching. There are 
“learners,” but no learning, It is not a pleasant 
thing to face such a fact as this; but if it is a fact, 
it ought to be faced by those interested. 
| Telling a thing may be an important part of the 
process of teaching a thing. The telling may in it- 
self interest or impress even where it fails to in- 
struct. A teacher may teach in other ways than 
by his telling truths thatare worthy of his scholars’ 
hearing and learning. However this may be, it is 
important that every teacher should understand, at 
the first and at the last, that telling a thing is not 
in itself teaching a thing; and that if heis.a teacher 
at all it will be through some other agency than 
merely his talking.—S. S. Times. 
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GIVE CHILDREN A CHANCE. 





From the moment a child is born he is treated on 
the principle that all his instincts are esséntially 
wrong, that Nature must be thwarted and counter 
acted in every possible way. He is strapped up ih 
a contrivance that he would be glad to exchange for 
a strait-jacket, kept for hours in a position that 
prevents him from moving any limb of his body. 
His first attempts at locomotion are checked; he is 
put in leading-strings, he is carefully guarded from 
the out-door world, from the air that would invig- 
orate his lungs, from the sports that would develop 
his muscles; hence the peévishness, awkwardness, 
and sickliness of our young aristocrats. Poor peo- 
ple have no time to imitate the absurdities of ' their 


wealthy neighbors, and their children profit. by 
what the model nutse would undoubtedly call neg- 
lect. Indian babies are still better off; they are fed 
on bull-beef, and kicked around like young dogs; 
but they are not swaddled, they are not cradled, and 
not dosed with paregoric ; they crawl around naked, 
and soon learn to keep out of the way; they are 
happy, they never cry. If we would treat our 
youngsters in the same way, only substituting 
kisses and bread for kieks and beef, they would be 
as happy as kidsin a clover-field, and moreover 
they would afterward be hardier and stronger. 
Every week the newspapers tell us about. ladies 
tumbling down-stairs and breaking both arms; boys 
falling from a fence and fracturing their collar- 
bones. From what height would a young Co- 
manche have to fall to break such bones, not to 
mention South-Sea island children and young 
monkeys? The bones of an infant are plastic; let- 
ting it tumble and roll about would harden the 
bony tissue; guarding it like a piece of brittle crock- 
ery makes its limbs as fragile as glass. Christian 
mothers reproach themselves with neglecting their 
duty to their children if they do not constantly in- 
terfere with their movements, but they forget that 
in points of physical education Nature herself is 
such an excellent teacher that the apparent neglect 
is really a transfer of the pupil to a more efficient 
school.—Popular Science Monthly. 





GREENLAND. 


We have hardly appreciated the size of this island 
—-it is over 1,200 miles long, and 400 broad, or as 
far as from Boston to the Missouri river. The in- 
terior is covered by a field of ice never crossed in a 
direct line by any civilized being. From three 
points attempts have been made to learn something 
of its nature. In 1830 Keilsen went eighty miles 
inland from Holsteinberg, lat. 67°, reaching the 
edge of the ice-sheet, which could not be climbed. 
In 1870 Nordenskiold went in a distance of thirty 
miles, reaching the altitude of 2,200 feet. He ob- 
served that the ice rose gradually toward the inter- 
ior; the outer edge is a high, precipitous wall ; once 
entered upon the broad surface of the ice, it is like 
traveling upon the sea, away from all sight of land. 
From north Greenland Dr. Hayes penetrated to a 
distance of seventy miles; it was a day’s journey 
from the sea to the wall of ice. The second day was 
spent in climbing to the table-land; the third day 
allowed a progress of thirty miles, the angle of as- 
cent falling from six to two degrees. On the fourth 
day an altitude of five thousand feet was attained, 
and the ice still continued to rise, but, because of 
inclement weather, no further progress was prac- 
ticable. The view was that of a frozen Sahara, im- 
measurable to the human eye. 

It is probable that Greenland slopes westerly in 
general, having its main axis of elevation near the 
eastern border. It may be compared to a broad 
platter inclined westerly, with occasional chinks in 
the sides through which the ice discharges itself as 
if it were a viscous body. The principal discharge 
of icebergs is upon the western side into Baffin’s 
Bay. Not less than thirteen glaciers are found upon 
the western side to the south of Upernavik, about 
78° north lat., and the largest ones occur farther 
north. Some of the bergs are three thousand feet 
thick. The Humboldt glacier empties into Smith’s 
Sound with a width of sixty miles, and showing ice- 
cliffs from fifty to three hundred feet high above 
the water. The rock-cliffs adjoining are from five 
hundred to one thousand feet high. At Polaris Bay 
‘a northward transportation is indicated, where Dr. 
Bessel found numerous granitic blocks containing 
peculiar garnets, such as abound in south Green- 
land, resting upon silurian limestones. Other gla- 
ciers have been mentioned farther north. Some 
have suggested that a series of islands will be found 
underneath the ice. -Little is known of the eastern 
side, beside it is practically inaccessible-—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Tue English speaking races have increased since 
1800 from 24,000,000 to. 81,000,000. The Protestants 
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THE DEAF.AND DUMB. 


There are two methods now used to instruct the 
deaf and dumb; one uses the sign language, th 
Other teaches them to speak. The art of teaching 
the dumb to speak is a wonderful advance on the 
language of signs. Although the voices of the chil. 
dren who illustrate the new system have an unnat 
ural sound, their words can, in general, be perfectly 
distinguished. Itis done as follows: 

The outline of a face and [throat is put upona 
board, with heavy curves for the point of the nose, 
the under hp, and the point, middle, and back of 
the tongue, while a heavy straight line shows the 
throat. Afterthe pupil has discovered what is repre- 
sented, the dotted lines which connect these curves, 
and form with them the shape of a face and mouth, 
are erased, leaving only the heavy curves and the 
line for the throat. When he has thordughly 
learned what each curve means, the pupil is pre- 
pared to have them combined into the characters 
which he will always afterwards associate with cer- 
tain parts of the voice-making apparatus. 

From the first elementary characters which indi- 
cate merely that the lip, tongue, etc., are to be used, 
springs an infinity of symbols, which make it possi- 
ble for a deaf person to acquire the finest shades of 
pronunciation. 

After having acquired a knowledge of the sym- 
bols, and what exact sound each represents, the 
connection between words thus indicated, and or- 
dinary written or printed words is shown, so that 
finally the characters may be entirely dispensed 
with, the pupil becoming thoroughly familiar with 
the pronunciation and meaning of words as they are 
generally seen. 

The teachers of this system of ‘‘ visible speech” 
need to have a vast amount of patience and tact; 
for the pupils must frequently learn how a sound is 
produced by placing their hands before the mouth, 
to feel the breath, or upon the throat or nose of the 
instructor. 

Often the tongues, which will rise at the wrong 
time must be kept in position by means of a ‘‘ mani- 
pulator” of ivory; and the pupils practice fre- 
quently before mirrors, copying the position” of 
their own lips and tongue from that of the teacher. 

A reading class furnishes a curious spectacle. A 
blackboard is covered with different arbitrary 
signs, each of which means to the child a particular 
position of the vocal organs. When he sees one of 





‘these characters the mental picture of the right po- 


sition comes to him, and he makes the sound which 
he has been taught to associate with it. It is said 
that the plan was based on this fact: A deaf and 
dumb girl slept with one who could speak. It was 
found that the former always acquired certain 
knowledge, and {by inquiry it was discovered that 
she put her hands on the other’s mouth, and that 
she understood her. 





THe Heavens.—Let us begin with Mars. It will 
be in opposition and at its greatest brilliancy for 
this year during the evenings of the 26th and 27th. 
The planet continues in Gemini during the month, 
and rises at the beginning of the month at about 
7 oclock; a good telescope shows a reddish color 
over a large portion of the interior surface. 

Jupiter and Saturn are both in Aries during the 
month. Jupiter exhibits four distinct belts. The 
large pink, or orange spot, maintains its position, 
and almost touches one of the belts. Saturn pre- 
sents a wonderful spectacle; with a good glass the 
rings are clearly seen. 

Venus and Mercury are morning stars, and will 
be in Scorpio during the larger part of the month. 
Uranus isin Leo. Neptune is in Aries, between 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

The sun enters Capricornus at 11 o’clock, on the 
21st, at the time of its lowest southern declination. 

A partial eclipse of the moon occurred on the 5th, 
visible in Europe. 





THe German army has a total of 427,274 soldiers 


and non-commissioned officers. This to manage’ 


manage 40,000,000 of people. We have about 21, 
000 to manage 50,000,000, but most of these are to 
control the Indians. 
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LECTURES 1 FOR SCHOLARS. 


Lectures for children may be made very profit- 
able, if given in a judicious manner. 
a general thing, are hungry for information on 
general topics, and nothing can be introduced in 
the average school that is more useful in training 
individual thought, or creating a desire on the part 
of the pupil to read, reason and investigate. The 
lectures should be on substances from the vegetable 
world, biographical, or from the current news of 
the day. 

Teachers to make their lectures effectual and 
pleasant, should be thoroughly posted upon the sub- 
ject. Pick out the most striking qualities and 
points, condense into a complete outline; then use 
simple language, fresh, bright manner, and endeav- 
or to make an impression upon the mind through 
the eye. 

We subjoin a list of subjects for lectures and 
talks: Air, Electricity, Railroads and Locomotives, 
Travels, Physiology, Life at Sea, Cotton, Laws, 
The Indians, Physical Geography, Pneumatics, 
Glass, Printing and Book-making, Gas, Chemistry, 
Photography,Geology, The Metals, What We Wear, 
Elections, the Steam-engine, Machinery, Architec- 
ture, Gold and Silver, Heat, London, Paris, New 
York, Water, The Telegraph, Astronomy, General 
History, Iron, Biography, Painting and Sculpture, 
Zoology, Italy, The Revolution, Nineveh, Japan, 
Arctic Explorations, Islands, California, Australia, 
Volcanoes, The Trades. 

In the Fourth and Fifth: Reader grades newspa- 
pers should be used for reference, and the pupils 
questioned upon all the important passing events, 
in addition to historical and biographical subjects. 
—Teacher’s Hand-Book, by. Supt. McQuown. 


THE PLANETs.— Mercury isa morning star. On the 
7th he made a transit across the sun’s disk. The 
earth arrives at Mercury’s nodes or crossing points 
about the 10th of November and the 7th of May; 
therefore, transits of Mercury must occur near these 
dates; the next one may be expected Nov. 10, 1894. 
Venus will make a transit on the 6th of December, 
1882, which will be visible throughout this country. 
Mercury at the close of the month rises at half-past 
five o’clock in the morning. Jupiter is morning- 
star; on the 13th he becomes a evening star. Jupi- 
ter is now about 408 million miles from the earth, 
instead of 591 million miles, as when farthest away. 
It will readily be seen how nearly in line with the 
earth and the sun the three great planets, Saturn, 
Neptune and Jupiter are at the present time. Nep- 
tune is too small to be seen by the unaided eye, but 
he is in fine position for telescopic observation. 
Neptune is near Saturn, passing the meridian about 
a quarter of an hour after, and being {three degrees 
farther north. At the close of the month he sets at 
a quarter after three o’clock inthe morning. Saturn 
is an evening star, and still retains his place as the 
leader of the five planets traveling towards the sun. 
He would makefa more brilliant appearance if his 
rival Jupiter were out of the way. But he is now 
in one of the best aspects he ever presents. Marsis‘a 
morning star, and increasing in interest as he takes 
on a more ruddy hue and larger dimensions. Mars 
at the close of the month rises at a quarter before 
seven o’clock. Uranus is a morning star, and at the 
end of the month rises soon after midnight. Venus 
is a morning star, and appears each morning later 
above the horizon as she draws nearer superior 
conjunction with the sun. In Dec., 1882, she reaches 
her inferior conjunction, and treats the world to a 
grand display at her transit; at the end of the 
month she rises at half-past five o'clock. 











GERMANY is said to have more special asylums for 
the afflicted than any other nation; for deaf mutes, 
the blind, lunatics, epileptics, etc., 176; while 
France has 70, England 65, and Russia 18. 


A Jewish colony subject to a prince of Jewish 
race and religion, and tributary to the Porte is to 
be formed in Gilead and Moab on land already 
granted. ee vere caecra met oe ee at 


Stitutions. In Jerusalem twenty prey Am ey - ago there 
Were a few hundred Jews; now 20,000 out of 44;000 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS: 
‘A HUMMING-BIRD WAR. 





In Harper’s a short time ago a writer déscribed a war 
between two humming-bitds. Whenever it happens 


‘that two of the species meet among the flowers, (hey 


signal the encounter with'a shrill war-cry, and dash at 
‘ath other in fierée antagonism. For an instant they 
Close together, then give each othe? chase, and with the 
speed of meteors are lost to view. Shortly after, the re- 
tum of ohe announces that the victory has been quick 
and decisive. Diminutive as arethese puny sprites, they 
are heavily charged with combativeness. The entire 
race are pugnacious and quarrelsome toan extraordin- 
ary degree, impudently assaulting each other, and birds 
of much greater size which venture into their neighbor- 
hood or occasion them a fancied annoyance. Even the 
hawk: is not safe from their attacks, and has been seen 
worried and whipped by them. In the flowery nooks 
in the tropics, one will knock another off the perch, and 
the two will go fighting and screaming away at a pace 
hardly to be followed by the eye. 

A friend has informed me of an instance in her ex- 
perience where the humming-bird has shown more cun- 
ning than its little brain would seem capable of manu- 
facturing. In an unused apartment of the house where 
the lady was staying, one of the huge spiders common 
in that region had built its strong web unmolested. 
Passing into the room one summer day, she spied a ruby- 
throat, which had flown in through the open vine-clad 
window, struggling frantically in the net of the spider. 
The more the bird fluttered, the worse were its filmy 
wings tangled and fettered in the spider’s meshes ; and 
unless help had been given, there is little doubt how the 
catastrophe would have ended. The lady hurried to the 
relief of the piteous prisoner, and handling it with the 
utmost care, freed it from the coils fastened in its feath- 
ers and unbound its feéble members. As the bird lay in 
her palm at the end of the operation, it gave two or three 
gasping breaths and was still. Every muscle relaxed as 
in dissolution. The kind hearted liberator suffered a 
pang of distress from the conviction that she had killed 
the delicate creature by too rudeatouch. After some 
moments of fruitless mourning, she laid the limp body 
down and turned sadly away. Quicker thap tought 
the little trickster unfurled ‘its wings and shot out of the 
window. Had it swooned' ftom fright in tlre lady’s hand, 
and recovered with the’ change of position? or had it 
actually feigned death, in ‘order to facilitate escape, as 
some larger birds are known to do ?—Scholar’s Compan- 
ion. 





SOMETHING ABOUT AUSTRALIA. 





The surface of Australia is less varied than that of 
any other continent. It contains no long or high moun- 
tain ranges, and no great plateau. Mount Hotham, the 
highest peak, is about 7,000 feet above the sea level. 
The rivers’ até mall and, as they have a very irregular 
supply of water, they are of little importance. Streams 
which ‘at onetime’ are swift and rapid torrents, at an- 
other become entirely dry. The lakes are, in general, 
salt, and many of them:dre very shallow. Some are 
only niarshes, and become entirely dry during the long 
droughts which occur in some ‘years. 

‘ This continent has in general avery warm climate. 
The northern part, which is within the tropics, is very 
hot, and has the wet and dry season of tropical coun- 
tries. The southern ahd’ main part of the continent is 
cooler, but the change of séasons is-very” irregular. In 
some yeats théere'are lofig droughts, lasting almost the en- 
‘tire’year; while in othérs there are frequent and violent 
rains during the larger part of it. The vegetation and 
animals of Australia are different from those of any 
other continent. A great part of the trees and animals 
are found nowhere on the globe. The forests are re- 
markable for the great number of flowering trees found 
among them. There are no very extensive forest regions 
in Australia. The wooded lands are separated by tree- 
less plains, which are either prairies, or, in the drier 
parts are covered with a thick growth of studed shrubs. 

The country contains scarcely any native food-plants, 
either of the températe or tropical climates—a few ber- 
ries, ons kind of chestiiut, and a root tesembling the po- 
‘tat, being almost the only ones. But the grains, flax, 
grapes, and other plants of temperate regions have now 
been introduced and grow abundantly; and in some 
patts sugar-cane and cotton ate also successfully culti- 
vated. Neither are there many native animals which 
could be made use of by civilized man, either as food or 
for other purposes. Our domestic animals have, how- 





ts are jews. 


ever, been introduced, and suceeed perfectly, in par- 
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ticular the sheep, which are now raised in great num- 
bers in all the settled portions of the continent. The 
pative race of Australia resembles in many respects the 
‘African race. The recent rapid peopling of the contin- 
ent by foreign immigration is due entirely to the rich 
stores of gold found in the more favored south-eastern 
portion.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE TWO WATCHERS. 





By R.. RUSSELL 

When Willie Gilmore was five years old his father 
bought him a Spitz-dog. The name ‘‘ Dox” was given 
to him beciiuse the man who sold him said, ‘he is a real 
orthodox Spitz dog and no mistake.” Willie kept say- 
ing to him ‘‘ You are a real dox dog.” Ina short time 
** Dox” would go with no one but Will; they were fast 
friends. 

One day Will was carried to see his uncle who lived 
a mile away, for his'parents were going to spend the day 
in the city. About four o’clock he came back expecting 
‘to find’ tie door open, for the cars came in about that 
time. But all was silent. The house was locked up,‘so 
he could not get in. He went around to see the pig and 
found him hungry ; the chickens came clucking round 
him for their supper; the cow in the yard looked at 
him in seeming astonishment that no one came to milk 
her. 

Will got tired of looking at the crows as they flew by, 
he got tired of talking with Dox, he wanted his sup- 
per, he wantdd to go to bed. He sat on the front steps 
to watch for the coming of his father and mother, and 
Dox sat close beside him. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when Will’s father came 
back. His little boy sat on the steps sound asleep, but 
Dox sat up, watchful of his little companion, proving he 
was ‘‘an orthodox dog.” 

What had detained him? Where was his mother? 
The cars had run off the track, and a great many had 
been hurt. In the newspaper it said, ‘‘among the badly 
hurt was Mrs. Gilmore.” She could not be brought home 
for many weeks, and Will was left alone at the house or 
at his uncle’s. He used to sit watching for his father’s 
arrival on the late train every night. And many a time 
he fell asleep, but Dox was always wide-awake. He 
seeméd to know th»t it would not do for both to be 
dreaming at the same time.—Scholar’s Companion. 





COMMERCE OF NEW YORE. 
By J. 8. 

In looking through the report of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce I find that in 1880 the number of tons 
of sugar consumed was 819,000, which was 76,000 more 
than in 1879. Louisiana furnished 89,000 tons of this 
and the balance came from foreign ports. Over one-half 
of the whole amount was received in New York for 

The amount of?molasses used in this country last year 
was about 45,800,000 gallons, 12,000,000 gallons of which 
came from Texas and Louisiana. Of coffee 176,000 tons 
were bought. Over 900,000 more hides were imported 
than the previous year, the number in 1880 being 
8,000,000. 

In exporting, cotton is the most valuable article. The 
crop last year was nearly six million bales, about 700,- 
000 bales more than in 1879. About half of the six mil- 
lions was exported. The entire value of grains export- 
ed was $288,000,000. New York shipped 61,000,000 
pounds of fresh beef and over $7,000,000 of live animals. 
$28,000,000 of lard was exported, and New York sent 
$400,000 of oyster out of the total exportation valued at® 
$580,000. Of 457,257 persons who immigrated to: this 
country, 327,371 landed in New York ; 104,000 were Ger- 
mans, 66,000 [rish, 35,000 Swedes, and 34,000 English. 

This gives but a slight idea of the immense amount of 
business that is carried on in New York City in one year. 
Every season it increases and the facilities are steadily 
enlarged. More steamers are building, and greater ware- 
houses are erected, more elegant houses rise in the 
avenues and streets. Of the two great business carried 
on here are manufactures and commerce, the latter is 
said to produce the most money ; the riches of New York 
come from its commerce. —Scholar’s Companion. 





Prince Prispana, of Siam, has been in Vienna, 
His dress consisted of gold embroidered shoes, violet 
silk stockings, gold embroidered mantle and a 
golden helmet. His presents to Princess Stephanie 
were of the most beautiful Siamese design. 


HorsForp’s AcID Puoseuate counteracte the imme- 








diate ill consequences of the use of tobacco. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


- Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


LiPPINCOTT’s POPULAR SERIES OF 
Reapers. In five books: A First Read- 
er, a Second Reader, a Third Reader, 
a Fourth Reader, a Fifth Reader. By 
Marcius Willson. 

Very much interest was awakened 
by the announcement that Mr. Willson 
had decided to prepare a new series of 
Readers, and that they were to be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Lippincott. Mr. 
Willson has been connected with the 
educational world for a long time. He 
has everywhere attempted to do real 
educational work. When connected 
with the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, he set forth ideas many 
years ago that influenced powerfully 
the lives of associate members, as we 
well know. But the work that brought 
him very prominently before the pub- 
lic was the publication of his series of 
‘‘School and Family Readers,” by the 
Harpers, — a series differing totally 
from any others then in use. The 
books were constructed on the suppo- 
sition that children read books for the 
same purpose that a man does— to 
learn something; and there were 
teachers all over the country who hail- 
ed them with delight. They were 
largely introduced into schools, and 
had an immense sale. 

Since the publication of that noted 
series by the Harpers, Prof. Willson 
has had an opportunity to study upon 
the subject, and he has now produced 
some volumes destined to further the 
interest created in his earlier Readers. 
The new series is in five books; they are 
well illustrated and well printed and 
bound, and have an attractive look. 

THE FIRST READER. 

It isa fact that children use mostly 
very short words. Our Saxon words 
are very short, and whoever would 
teach children must employ them. 
Prof. Willson has shown his ingenuity 
by writing seventy-six pages of sen- 
tences of very interesting reading for 
children, in which no word has more 
than three letters! This may seem 
incredible, but the pages that follow 
in the first book are also mainly com- 
posed of words of but three letters. 

The first lessons are so constructed 
that a child could learn to read almost 
without a teacher. To vary the in- 
terest, the ‘‘article” is .sometimes 
placed before pictures of objects, and 
thus the pupil begins to construct 
simple sentences. A little farther, 
on, other most ingenious devices are 

“employed, andthe pupil is taught to 
change questions to statements, state- 
ments to questions, etc., etc. 

It is proper to say here that the un- 
natural sentences made so often by 
those who are bound to employ short 
words find no place in this book. In- 
stead, we have perfectly childlike sen- 
tences; for example, see p. 31, ‘‘ Ben, 
Ican hop on one leg. See me do it.” 
The illustrations are very well fitted 
to the sentences, and thus the facts | 
are presented in a most pleasing way. | 
But these are only a part of the fea- 
tures .that distinguish this first book. 





It evidently will become a favorite in ant’s, etc., etc.; they 


primary schools. 
THE SECOND READER. 


graded. As in the First Reader, the 
conversational style is extensively 





used. This isa capital ides, for thef 


child the most readily understands 
language in that form; it is the form 
he is accustomed to. Bad habits of 
reading are learned by children, be- 
cause the books in which they so often 
read, deal with language as the pupil 
never uses it. 

The first lesson in this Second Reader 
opens in this way: ‘“‘Now weare up on 
the top of the hill, and we will send up 
the kite; let out the line now, Eddy. 
That is the way. Now up with the kite.” 
The next lesson begins: ‘‘Did you get a 
fish from the pond.” We notice (1) that 
the illustrations are not mere pictures, 
but objects which the lessons discuss. 
They are made to indicate action ; they 
provoke inquiry. (2) The language is 
adapted to childhood, the words are fa- 
miliar words, and the sentences are such 
as the pupils would use. (3) There are 
language lessons given to the pupil. 
Affirmative sentences are to be chang- 
ed into interrogative ones, etc. These 
are new and useful exercises. (4) The 
art of penmanship is practically taught. 

THE THIRD READER. 

The plan of this Reader is quite 
novel. There is a story about Wm- 
moT Hatt, a pleasant residence, 
which is at a place known as LAKE 
View. The children who live there 
are described, and so are the pic- 
nics, the gardens, the excursions, and 
theschool. A map ofthe surroundings 
is given,and the same persons and char- 
acters appear throughout the book. 
The boys are supposed to go to school, 
and here are readings, declamationsand 
dialogues. The plan is an excellent 
one, and the interest is well sustained. 
The selections are well suited to a class 
of boys or girls who usually handle a 
reader of this grade. The language 
exercises are continued; sentences in 
present time are to be put in past time; 
several sentences are to be combined 
into one; nouns in the singular are put 
in the plural, etc., etc. Besides, many 
valuable oral exercises are given. 

THE FOURTH READER. 

This is, in the main, a continuous 
narrative, in forty-two chapters, of 
scenes and incidents connected with 
‘‘Lake View and Vicinity.” Winter 
sports, the factory, the excursions 
the museum, the animals, Fairy Island 
etc., are a few of the titles. By the 
method of a continuous narrative, a 
vast variety of incidents and descrip- 
tions is introduced ; in fact the plan is 
well adapted to introduce a great va- 
riety of reading. There is every hue 
and color possible drawn from all 
sources. Language lessons of a most 
valuable nature are introduced, so that 
the book is one that will instruct a 
pupil and advance his mental develop- 
ment. The pupils will enjoy the book, 
as a book, to a greater degree than the 
ordinary Reader. 

THE FIFTH READER. 
This is, in part, a book of foreign 





travels; but intermediate chapters 
, pleasantly connect them with home 
scenes and incidents at ‘‘ Lake View, 

where the school has a library, a muse- 
‘um, ete. The pupils memorize liter- 
ary gems; they, celebrate. Irving’s 
birth-day, so also Longfellow’s, Bry- 
receive letters 
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scribes 
well written, too. 





spersed; and many interesting plgces 


connected with them, are discussed, so 
that the volume, independent of its 
fitness as a Reader, is valuable as a 
book of travels and general informa- 
tion. 

This plan of Prof. Willson may not 
meet with favor from the entire body 
of teachers—from such as have but 
little general information—who do not 
like their pupils to be too inquisitive, 
and who are not able to do more than 
hear lessons. Of course, such men 
will object to anything that varies 
from the usual course. 

The books will rouse attention to a 
grievous fault—that many readers are 
constructed so that they impart no 
useful knowledge. The question is, is 
the main or only object of a Reader to 
teach the art of reading? We see in 
this series the beginning of a better 
and brighter day for the reading- 
classes. 

THe TEACHERS’ Hanp-Boox. By 
Supt. M. L. McQuown, of Clearfield 

., Pa. 

This isa very neat and useful vol- 
ume, and we find many of the chil- 
dren of the Schoo. JOURNAL in its 
pages, and thank the Supt. for giving 
us credit. Such a volume should be in 
the hands of the teachers, as it has 
valuable points in it. 

THE Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph. D. 
L.L. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

This volume presents a grand view 
of what is known and believed about 
the sun in language that will be gener- 
ally understood. It is well illustrated 
and to those who wauat to know about 
a subject that is attracting great in- 
terest we could not name a better au- 
thority. Such a book deals with various 
technicalites such as the chromo- 
sphere, the corona, the sun spots, etc. 
We have found it interesting reading. 

Tue Betts. By Edgar Allen Poe. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

This volume is designed for the 
holiday season and has a neat, attrac- 
tive look; its illustrations are from 
Darley, Perkins, King, and others, 
all artists of great names. From the 


| begining to the end it is a work of 
’| great beauty. The poem is beautiful, 


but the illustrations add force to the 
strange words of the poet. It is a 
book most suitable as a gift book—it 
will make glad the one who looks at it. 


Tue CoTrer’s Saturpay Nicut. By 
Robert Burns. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 
The illustrations are from the pencil 
of E. A. Chapman, and are of a most 
eloquent character. It is ajsumptuous 
volume and well fitted for the season 
now approaching. The fitness of the 
artist’s work is well judged by reading 
the lines of the*‘poet. Sometimes a 
single verse has three illustrations. 
The engraver, the printer and the 
binder have united to make a charm- 
ing volume. 

Poems oF EpGark ALLAN Por, with 
Memoir. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 

This volume contains a memoir and 
portrait. A red line surrounds each 
page. Many of the best pieces by this 
singular genius are found here. The 
‘Raven ” begins the list. The publish- 
er deserves credit for the enterprise 





that has brought out six editions. The 
interest in Poe is increasing. We 


in the world, and historic incidents | in 





are told that in England his books sel] 
large numbers and in elegant form. 
Certainly he was one of the most re- 
markable of poets. 

Home AMUSEMENTs, by M. E. W. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The subjects of Tableaux, Private 
Theatricals, Games, Lawn Tennis, etc., 
etc., are here discussed. Most fami- 
lies will have some amusements, and 
to know how to amuse is an art. To 
make home happy evenings and on 
rainy days is worth thinking about. 
This book tells how to act charades, 
etc.; how to manage the different 
lights; how to play ‘‘I love my love 
with an A;” the ‘‘Secretary,” etc. The 
volume will be welcomed by the young 
people. Price, 60 cents. 


AN examination of the delta of the 
Mississippi shows that, for a distance 
of about three hundred miles of this 
deposit, there are buried forests of 
large trees, one over the other, with 
interspates of sand. Ten distinct for- 
est growths of this nature have been 
observed, which must have succeeded 
one another. These trees are the bald 
cypress of the Southern States. Some 
have been observed over twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and one contained 
5,700 annual rings. In some instances, 
too, these huge trees have grown over 
the stumps of others equally large. 
From these facts geologists have as- 
sumed the antiquity of each forest 
growth at ten thousand years, or one 
hundred thousand for the whole. This 
estimate, however, would not include 
the interval of time—which doubtless 
was very considerable—that elapsed 
between the ending of one of these 
vast and wonderful forests and the be- 
ginning of another. 


THE richest person to-day upon the 
Sandwich Islands is a Claus Spreckles 
of Honolulu. A few years ago he was 
laughed at when he purchased 10,000 
acres of land for ten cents an acre, as 
the tract was at the foot of an extinct 
volcano, and covered with a crust on 
the surface like a flagstone walk. He 
broke up this crust, mixed the dust 
with a small quantity of vegetable 
mould, thoroughly irrigated the soil 
thus formed, and planted sugar cane. 
To-day he is a millionaire. 











AN extraordinary amount of capital 
is being invested in sheep and cattle 
raising in Cuba. Including the horses 
and mules owned by the planters, it is 
calculated that the value of the cattle 
of all sorts in the Trinidad Valley 
amount to $2,000,000. Great care is 
being bestowed upon the breeding, and 
the importation of sheep, cows, and 
bulls is increasing largely, no less than 
1,000 head having been delivered from 
England and the United States at 
Cienfuegos alone in a single week. 


Dr. Mrxkvuuicz of Vienna has invent- 
ed an instrument for illuminating and 
inspecting the inside of the living hu- 
man stomach. On Nov. 5th he ex- 
hibited his apparatus, upon which he 
has bestowed the title of gastroscope, 
to the leading professors of the medi- 
cal faculty at the Polkylinik, and per- 
formed some interesting experiments 
with it upon a female hospital patient 
suffering from chronic dyspepsia. It 
consists of a tube, fitted with a set of 
minute but powerful reflectors at one 
end, and connected at the other with 
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an electric battery, by which a bril- 
liant light i is projected into the stomac 
requiring inspection. This tube was 
passed down the subject’s throat, and 
remained there for fully twenty min- 
utes, during which time the dle 
professors were enabled to diagnose 
the condition of every part of the muc- 
ous membrane thus lighted up and re- 
vealed to their gaze. The gastroscope 
is considered likely to render invalu- 
able services to the cause of electro- 
endoscopic investigation, which for 
some time past has been prosecuted 
with ardor by eminent Austrian path- 
ologists. 


THE coldest place on the earth is not, 
as has hitherto been believed by me- 
teorologists, Yakutsk, in Siberia, but 
Verkoyansk, in the same region, lying 
in 675° N. lat., on the River Yana. Its 
lowest mean winter temperature is 
48.6° below zero centigrade. This is 
the old cold pole of the earth in Asia, 
the corresponding pole in America be- 
ing to the northwest of the Parry 
Islands, and the line joining these two 
places does not pass through the north 
pole itself, which is thus, in all prob- 
ability, outside the line of greatest 
cold. It is well known that in the 
tropics, on the other hand, the great- 
est heat is not at the equator, but some 
distance north and south of it. 


Tue late census of Japan shows a 
total population of thirty-six millions. 
The Mikado and his family are shown 
at the head of the statistics as twenty 
men and seventeen women. aes 


of the vastness of which the old 
rs hies used to tellsuch tales. con 
y 957,121 inhabitants. Kioto ap- 

somelan it closely with 822,098, and 
Draka comes next with 582,068. es 
are more numerous than females in 
the proportion of twenty-eight per 
thousand—that is. there are 1,028 men 
for every thousand women. 


The Scholar's Companion. 


The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
tion to the were? Ar ee This plan has 
been found to great interest in the 
scholars in the usually reading lesson. 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by scholars. The ScHOL-' ;, 
aR’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 
fresh and ori , 1s neatly printed from 
new contains bright stories, boy- 
hood of great men, current news, stories 
of animals, etc. We give the contents of 
the Nov. number. Send for a copy with 
premium list, ani get up a club m your 

school. 

“The Two Watchers,” ‘‘A Manly Boy,” 
“Commerce of New York,” ‘“‘Mamue’s 
Thanks,” ‘‘The Pearl,” “A Humming- 
Bird War,” 7. Celebrated Composers,” 
“ Australia.” ““ Yorktown,” ‘‘ Cornwallis,” 
“Mother Goose,” (A splendid anges.) 
“A Restless Pair,” anoth fine 

‘The H ” (A lively 
dialogue or two persons, “Dean Stanley,” 

















* The School -Room,’ ‘‘‘ The Writing Club, 
“Letter Box,” ‘‘ Uncle we hey ” 
“After Vacation,” ‘Raising 

Worm, oe, Holland,” “Games” 
“Good Advice Corner,” ‘‘ Our Wonderful 

Country,” ‘‘Laura Bridgman,” ‘Correct 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


fae Positive Cary 
i Weaknesses 
tore Chace Satan het femato popeisbes 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of evelopment. The tendency to can- 
cerous h d very speedily by its use. 

It fai fi 
for stimulants, and relleves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of bearing down, cansing pain, weight 
and is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 








POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor g5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. een 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper 
No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, billousnees | 
and of the liver. 5 centa per box. 
"a Bold by all Druggists. “Gs 
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THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


TECHNICAL DESIGN 


339 West 34th, Street. 
nn ARE NOW OPEN. 
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NOTICE. 
The American Art Exchang 


Begs leave to call the attention of the 
American people to its-mode of business, 
and asks the support of the art-loving 
public. We shall, as fast as possible, 
bring out in this country, in the highest 
style of artistic work, every famous art 
work of the Old World, and at prices 
which will enable the people of moderate 
means to adorn their homes with the 
choicest art works. 

As an introductory example of the 
quality and style of work which will be 
produced by us, we will take pleasure in 
forwarding to any applicant a Compli- 
mentary Copy Free of the first edi- 
tion of art work produced by us in 
America. 

Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, 
will remember the superb painting, occu- 
pying nearly an entire side of the splendid 
gallery, entitled 


rT . . ° ” 

Christ Leaving the Pretorium. 
Of this magnificent painting—the most 
important of Dore’s works—a pure line 
steel engraving has just been completed in 
England. This engraving is only sold by 
subscription, and the price is £6, or about 
$30. It is absolutely impossible to secure 
a copy at a less price, except through this 
offer. The engraving represents the 
Savior as He is leaving the Pretorium, 
after being condemned to criuicifixion. He 
is descending the steps leading from the 
judgment court. At the foot of the steps 
stand two burly executioners, in charge 
of the cross which the Savior is to bear. 
On the right are the followers and be- 
lievers of Christ, with despair in their 
every look, while the mother of our Lord 
is an-agonized and fainting attendant. In 
the rear and on the left are the judges and 
scoffers, surrounding Pontius Pilate, who 
are looking with fierce complacency on 
their work. The central figure is that of 
Christ, as He uncomplainingly descends 
the steps to take up the cross.and bear it 
to the scene of His crucifixion. 

The work in this portion of the engrav- 
ing is more perfect and beautiful than we 
had supposed could ever be executed, 
The expressions of the faces, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the careful atten- 
tion to detail in the drapery and acces- 
sories of the picture, are all carried out in 
perfection and with consummate skill. 
There is a very large number of figures in 
the work, and all are depicted with life- 
like faithfulmess. It stands to-day un- 
questionably 
THE FINEST AND MOST VALUABLE 

ENGRAVING IN THE WORLD. 


IMPORTANT 


$80,000, and no copies from it are sold at a 
less price ‘than $30, which, with duties 
and shipping added, brings the cost to 
American purchasers to about $40 per 
copy. 

This splendid work is the first of a series 
of the prominent art works of Europe, 
which the AMcRICAN ART EXCHANGE will 
produce in America, simultaneous with 
their production in the Old World, and at 
prices which will enable the multitude to 
purchase. 

This first work, “ Christ Leaving the 
Pretorium,” will be used as an intro- 
ductory advertisement, and a limited 
number will be furnished. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


It is a correct reproduction of the Eng- 
lish plate, which sells at $30 per copy, 
many of which have been purchased by a 
number of Americans at that price who 
subscribed for it through the English 
house. The American edition will be fur- 
ished in the same size and with the same 
attention to perfect work as characterizes 
the $80 copies. 

The object of this extraordinary offer is 
to bring our enterprise into immediate re- 
cognition in this country, so that, when 
we announce future works, the public will 
have had an opportunity to judge ot the 
quality and beauty of the art work pro- 
duced by the American Art Exchange. 

Until the first edition is exhausted, we 
will ship a perfect copy of the engraving 
“‘Curist LEAVING THE PR&TORIUM” to 
any applicant. The engraving (which is 
a very large one) will be put up in a 
heavy tube, and sent by mail. The only 
charge will be the cost of tubmg and post- 
age, which will be 10 three-cent stamps. 
It was at first thought 20 cents would be 
sufficient for this charge, but from fre- 
quent breaking of the tubes in the mail 
bags it was decided to increase the thick- 
ness and strength of the tubes (thus mak- 
ing them heavier) so that they could not 
be broken except in case of an accident. 
This necessitated an increase of charges 
for this purpose to 80 cents or 10 three- 
cent stamps. 

On receipt of application we will imme- 
diately forward this superb engraving to 
any address in the United States, all 
charges prepaid, when 10 three-cent 
stamps are enclosed in letter to cover post- 
age and tube. At any time within 
one year we will take back the en- 
graving and allow a credit of $3 for 
itin payment for any works issued 
by us. 

Two or more copies, each for a different 
person, but to the rame address, can be 
forwarded at the cost of 21 cents each, as 
one tube can be used for several copies, 
Not more thn fire copies w U be sent 
‘o any addre-s for distribution, 
and the name of each member of the club 
must be sent. 

Address all letters to 

AMERICAN. ART EXCHANGE, 








AUTHOR OF 
“SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Assisted by his daughter, 
MISS ALICE HAMILL! 
Will give Rectiations and Im 
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The engraving of the plate cost upward of “manager. | _”"” ¥ “Gixcuswatt, Giro, 
S. S. HAMILL,]| For Sixty Cents. 


———_ 09 —— 


- This box with ten pans of fine moist. water 
colors and three fine brushes, price in England 


guises A ‘book aiting How to paint in Water Colors, 
ice 24 
3. A Set 0 of fowebre cards of design. of flowers to 
be colored, (see prize offers,) price 15 cents, 

All for 60 cents, postpaid. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place. 
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LOOK WELL TO WHAT YOU.EAT.| - 


That the ordinary diet of to-day 
does not contain the necessary ele- 
ments to keep the body and mind in 
health under the strain of this the 
Nineteenth Century is not generally 
understood ; yet it is a very important 
and well established fact, and onethat 
is exhibited in the tired look upon the 
face of almost every man, woman and 
child we meet. The importance of se- 
curing to the diet the necessary re- 
pairing elements that our business or 
profession demands, together with a 
condition that insures the entrance of 
these elements into the blood, even in 
the presence of a weak and debilitated 
digestive function, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Blanchard Mfg. Co., 27 Union 
Square, manufactures a series of foods 
from the three great life staples, beef, 
wheat, and milk, especially prepared 
and adapted to repair the loss of en- 
ergy incident to any business or pro- 
fession, thus securing health to body 
and mind. These foods do not conflict 
with any medicine, are exceedingly 
palatable, and applicable to all condi- 
tions, a small quantity being taken 
with each meal. A fifty cent package 
furnishes the desired elements to an 
adult for one week; packages from |° 
fifty cents to two dollars. Write for 
free phamphlet, and state briefly con- 
dition of stomach, also your occupa- 
tion, and we will furnish all informa- 
tion, prices, etc. 

Tue old reputation of India as ‘the 
sink of the precious metals” appears 





from an official paper recently pub- touts 


lished in Calcutta to be well main- 
tained, notwithstanding the decline in 
the imports of silver. It seems that 
the net imports of the precious metals 
during the last twenty-five years—that 
is, the amount after deducting the 
quantities exported—have reached the 
enormous sum of 285} millions sterling. 
Last year the registered imports of 
gold were nearly eighty per cent. 
greater than in the previous year, 
and the largest of any year since 
1870-1. This is considered to indicate 
a return of prosperity and a conse 
quent increased demand among the 
people for a and for ornaments. 
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Amexica, as everybody pene i 
derived from Amerigo Vespuccio, the | of 
Florentine. The popularity of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pens is derived from 
their uniform good quality. 

Great interest has been aroused at 
Bowdoin College by the suit brought 
against eight students for $10,000 each 
for damages to a fellow-student, whose 
eyesight was nearly destroyed by their 
wanton hazing. The entire sophomore 
class, and probably the whole college, 
will be summoned as witnesses. The 
trial will be held in January by the 
Supreme court of the county. 
REGULATE THE SEC a, 
Th oup.endeavors to: 
it isof-the utmost 
keep.the secretory. 
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R. ELLIOTT CLARKE; 





lerzat ikothot of, Vooal Beating,” SPECIALIST 
AND AUTHOR of IN . 

‘Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” V ; 
“The Haman Voice in Song,” OCAL TRAINING 
‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” Tan y taptonaper week) 

—AND— Full Course in Private, a Se . $50.00 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal/  « in Clamsot SPorgons, . 35.00 cach 
Training,” “ “ “» . . 1000 “ 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING | Special to-® ois 


AND THE CURE OF STAMMBRIXNG. 








rT 
1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEADING. STAM™MERING. 
VOCAL IMPE 


NEW YORK 


Normal School: Kindergarten Teachers 
With Model Kindergarten and Rlementary Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STREET, bg - NEW YORK. 
will seqpen the Seats Augess COME bakebiiie, wih ode close in June, 1882. For particulars 


as to terms, etc., inquire of 
Mino MARIA KRAC { Principals, 


‘i nw tie deat (Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. KRAUvs isa disciple e estaloari-Di Froebel 
> st hi esterweg- School, and one of the first pro- 
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Packard’s Business College, 


RT HARISY BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


The -leassion' js ; the 
course of study most thorough and efficient. ,- o rams of tution — , and 
[a a may = pee ant mm eg gt piuitton pes of 11 weeks, $45.00 : Call or pend fon for circular con- 
taining D, 


The Misses Chadeayne, | 


518 MADISON AVENUE, 
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Tong ioown and pa state: haw oes Be 
Stern’s School of Languages, 


309 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
This school Preah fale ee Bey for all those who are desirous of studying foreign languages: 


The classes and private pupils are entrusted to native Professors of the highest order 


gears teention ie paid to a | ure pron and the utmost care is always taken to 
aFee folyat a perfect mastery of the languages is insured. 
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New York Conservatory of Music. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East.of Fifth Avenue. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated odvantagee f f 
sucegessful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of . the -ablest in | sno 
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Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 
pfices are open. daily, from. 9 4. x. till 10. P, ni foe the reception. and clas- 
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Books for Teachers 


—_—o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books, He needs them as much a 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It isa state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


—_—o—— 
Kell s ee M ment. 

This v editor of the SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL tiaeaine ». — on this Eporont 
to enter his school with eee tact, r ideas, 
ana be helped tosucceed in governing. It has an 


introduction by Prof. Thomas. Hunter, President 
of the New York Normal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Pref. William F. Phelps, Supt. 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price #5 cents, post-paid. 
De Graff's School-Room Guide, 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 

conductor of Institutes than other man. He 


any 
ven & to educational progress. 
ook is & eres of the —o 


ate aad subject the author has 
ligt. An Introduction. 
| ~ Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd, Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 


the sub 
‘Hest or the ends to be attained in teach- 


ubjects. 
ing brings out the most in’ and 
phical med methods of eeacanting sub; for 
brace nearly ev cay 
branch rH and sphere of ony, in the public 
school. Among them are: ——. sonics, 


wing, 
ita Ons, calisthenics, letter + wri 


geometry, *fetplinary geography 
science, 7 plinary movements, organization, 
Managemen 
457 handsom: bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 ) postpald. This 4S of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 
‘Page’s Theory and Practice of eachers fi 
Stands a the heed. of alt books for tenchers. t 
isa Hoslees volume. No man in this co 
as did Dayid P. Page, the first Principal of 
ork State Normal School. He will stand as 
the symbol of natural to the end of time. 
one can own but One in he_ should own 
this: itis the book ‘to begin with. It should be 
over as often as possible. It will help a good 
ther, and it will help a poor teac™>-r, too. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


— 





— a and Practice of 


ie was a Fe s f Mr. \e 

spe President, of the State Teachers 
3is a popular Gtatactee of 
Teachers 
oatoeet work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real calservice. It covers a dif- 
— field from any other. Itwill be a great aid 
to any teacher. Prive, $1.50, postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods, 


is a remarkable teacher and 
ttention as a i 
a ~ Price, $1.50, post- 


Craig's | Question Book. 
exceedingly useful for all who wish to 


studies or who wish to select ques 
tions for their 3 era It i 3,000 practical ques 
Senn ® arithmetic, etc., oe, 
erro of questions is 
followed "by of answers on same sub- 
ject; each ques nuinbered and correspondi 
departments: U: 8S. History, a — — 
‘ammar, 
vn ‘penmanht vies i) oan 
tnfinitives made oe gene pa 
Bact egrpty Re dons been pubic 
$1.50. 
The Normal Question Book. 
This for a re 


volume like the last is ~~ 
of studies for examination. It also contains 
questions with answers quoted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Calkin’s Object Lessons. 
Calkins is the Supt. of the Pri 
N. Y. City and has 


ek. 
had a wide expe 
ence. a ie nas is one by the tons of soand 
A OY of the metro- 
Baca act seeb sees Sortie 
” * ial 
 Meefd 9 primary teach 7 andar rh 
a subject portance. \ 
eopies of this have . sold—this shows 
that some teachers ‘or their 
sponsibility. Its price ts $1.50, enpal 
How to Teach 
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ELECTRICAL MEASURES. 

At the late Electrical. Congress in 
Paris a committee on eléctrical units 
made the following recommendations, 
which were unanimously adopted: 1. 
The fundamental units be the centi- 
meter, gramme, and second (C., G., S.) 
9. The practical units, ohm and volt, 

to retain their present definitions. 3. 
The unit of resitance, or ohm, to be re- 
presented by a column of mercury of a 
square millimeter section at the tem- 
perature zero Centigrade. 4. An in- 
ternational commission, to be charged 
with the duty of determining by new 
experiments, for practical purposes, 
the length of the column of mercury, 
ofa square millimeter section at zero 
Centigrade, which represents the value 
ofthe ohm. 5. The name ampere to 
be given to the current produced by a 
voltinanohm. 6. The name coulomb 
tobe the name given to the quantity 
of electricity defined by the condition 
that an amperc gives one coulomb per 
second. 7. The name farad to be given 
to the capacity defined by the condi- 
tion that a coulomb in a farad gives a 
volt. Until something better is dis- 
covered than the English candle, the 


French Carcel bec, and the German 

standard for the German standard for 

the measurement of the electric light, 

reference will be given to the Carcel 
p. 


AN official estimate, made in Sep- 
tember, in Kingston, Jamaica, showed 
that there were a little over 500,000 
sticks awaiting transport to England 
and the United States to be made into 
umbrella handles. These sticks were 
almost without exception pimento, and 
it is not surprising to be informed that 
owners and lessees of pimento walks 
are becoming alarmed at the growth of 
a trade which threatens to uproot in a 
few years all their young jtrees. The 
export returns for the past five years 
show that an average of two thousand 
bundles of sticks has been sent out of 
the island annually in the ordinary 
course of trade}-and the returns for 
= first threé q rs of 1881 show 

an export of er 4,500 \pendiina, valued 
at $15,000. When ~ is remembered 
that each erase ce wpe niains from: five 
hundred to hundred sticks, each 


of which re ts a_yo bearing 
piménto tee, the 6xten ofthe destruc- 


tion maybe 


WHY WEAR PLASTERS ? 
They may relieve, but the 
cure that lame back for the kidné 
ed, and-you want a temddy 
on their secretions, to 
purty and restore their -healfhry con- 
tion. Kidney-Wort has that Pree 
action—and at the same time - 
ulates the bowels perfectly. Dont 


} wa. ped. yn pel bmg but get a Bithor quid 


m oy for sale at ay Soigistes dey 
mton Republica 








can’t 





A wew days ago a large meteoric 
stone, which seemed to come from a 
point in the Hantler directly over the 
mountains on the Savoyard side of the 
Laste, fell with a tremendous report in 
the market place of Vevay, in Switzer- 
land. It was sufficiently large to have 
crushed any house upon which it 
might have chanced to alight. 


TaousaNDs of Jadies have found sud- 
den relief from all their woes by the 
Con SE Pinkham’s Vegetable 

Compound, the great remedy for dis- 
eases peculiar to females, Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 











MADA 
COUGH: BALSAM. 


Largely Ba gti and 


DOE: PORTER'S 
IVES 









york pes forty catty 

25, 50 & T6c. & Bovile 
ONE OF THE. BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 


EFFECTUAL OF REM. 


EDIEs. 
to directi: ns, to cure or 


relieve , “i 
Conghs, . Colds; Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, end al ot the ~ 
Ms. Whréas az ungs. 
; nota violent reme- 
Sere ae 
ty prove it to be worth at cee : aBqette % ‘a 
pe Tc bottle contains four times as much ae the Wc 
As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffe: ‘ 
only the victims of Rh ti 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 












cate 























Itis mild, b fei .- rain 
° m at @ ee 
IN ITS ACTION, but Moonie teal 


used in every household as a 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
BILIOUSNESS, C 


CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
a put up in Dry Vegetable F orm, in tin cans, 
of which makes 6quarts medicine. 
7S in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of thas@who cannot readily p 
pare ftet acts efficiency in eitherfo 


GET FY DRUGGIST. P 00 
E ~ ARDSON & Co. . 
. ryPost-paid.) BURI 


KIDNE ¥: WORT 
$ TRIAL ALLOWED. 


We will send on 30 days triat 
DR. pres 
pct ~ Rolie Applian, 


okay Spcnadial Dr. ALM. DHS, da ee- 

e of all nervous Dis- 
eral chilies, L 
erat Bi and other ca 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neu 
‘sis, Ruptarc; Fenrale Troubles snd 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly ees. -) Bites- 
trated) pamphlet seat free, °° Address, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv, : 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—i199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Norti. 
Elghth Stréet/ Philadelphia ; 2729 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean all styles ot Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 


— o> Dyed. Goods received afd Port TTY 
ri 













, Vitality, etc., 
. Also tor Liver 
ia, Peraly- 


the result. o' 








ALL. ABOUT. KANSAS, 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan EIGHT-PAGE, 48 
OOUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv 
ing Full and Reliable State. News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County. $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 


BUCKEYE clear 
is, Fire 
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iy otuet| Cloth felt, per doz. 


r Ty) 


THE BEST 


ERA ge SER. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers 


ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It is so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the 





READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, (nhc consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. ‘It is splendid.” 


From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known tous.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“I am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 





it excellent.” 


eR 
‘PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 
WM. F. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


$1.50 








HEADQUARTERS 


School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





shall gra’ 
teachers who will ‘kindly send me a card if their 
hool is in need of Furniture or Segpties of any 
I can make a special rate to 
and Trustees wishing to furnish 


7 the schoolhouse to be 
ya hr et York I will bring a desk and explain 


its 
Send for a pesgeperns ao circular.” 


Blackboard ard Rubbers 


ery school is ob! to use erasers. Now if 
aly po 4 do away with the dust caused by the 
common ru , and secure an article that 
will wear twice as cng omer Se the same 
price. Do you not tows it CLIMAX ”’ 


of these virtues. 

The “CLIMAX” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. ¥. schools and the teac’ teachers —* Thi 
will use no other.” Send for a sample, price 
cent postpaid, 

In ordering A.& te dozen, please state by which 

them to come. 


- 150 


Fine Piano felt, miericote " 2.00 


Pretty St Stories. 


Every tes paper Mecald gout to 6 
copy of this book, It is ded to be used in 

for com: tions. pt the heed of 20 
is an in t which you 


pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- t 


ple. 








WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 
: ' 24 Park’ Plaee, N. = 
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¥ = Caosege 
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10 y 4 o aes 
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re: %, singite <2 
LINCO rations, . be” wi) ¢ 
—THE— 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CO STRUCTED | ! BEST 
EQUI PPED! and hence th 
LEADING RAILWAY 
—OF THE— 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best —— petween Chicago and al) 
nois, ae Dakota, Wyomi 
Reprske antiongins orceses rgeonny came 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
om SI0UZ CITY, 
Folate ni i, Dee M nes, Colam —\ and all 
Ay at M “hs Sheboy- 
fivaghron, Neenah vilenaahg Be, St. aul, Mlp- 
Vines x Lac rons Owaton a, a 
"Minne Dakota, ae ie 
ort wen 
At Council Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union pot 
mit Chicago, close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, timore & Ohio, Ft. Wa: 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk B'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 
Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
BETWEEN 
Chicago and Council Blufts. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket its selling you Tickets Tie 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy ey 
do not read ever the Chicago & North-Western 


way. 
page otc asarenree 
2u Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Gen'l Mang’r Chigage 
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Appletons’ Elementary ‘Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. ape 


Brery Ghat to Se garter Bao te view a definite 
pam ee which is thoroughly and systematically 

Ev step in advance is in a logical order of 
progression and development. 


The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
pT noticeable and attractive feature of 


“Saaen a bjects, and rather 
than ehutrnct rules and Ben Ea 


.= those faculties of the chia that are 
awakened, andinciting correct mental 


me 41. Ste boguependet phen i wo, 
Sa tens pare re 7 f- t t 


Send for ene vee yn veal 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 








The Latést and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILIsON. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both asa 


READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Libera] Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PuBLIsHEeRs : 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


THIRD EDITION. 





School @ana gement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


EprToR OF THE TEACHERS’ 1NSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 


This work takes p. 4 p the most difficult of all 
school work, viz. : veapapant ofa 

and is filled with Lk 4 
the subject. It is 
desires to nchow his school. It has received the 
ungated aporocal o of —= educators. se 
a boo! a practically use, 
has no untried theories to set’ forth to and 
bewilider the teacher. The call for 
work has been so t that 
have sold two editions. 
ready. It has been carefully revised and a cha) 
ter on “School Amusements’’ added. 
alone worth the price of the book. The paper 
and printing is first class and the Lay Srey 
tasteful. It isa work that no teacher can aff 
to be ar 

Prof. N. B. Henry ofthe Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Normal School, rites : 


“Mr. KELLOGG—I am so well pleased — the 
matter it contains apd with the pointed and orig 
inal manner in which it is treat d, that te cannot 

help ad you personally to congratulate 
you in giving wa book that he can wee.’ 


AGENTS WANTED 
to sell this invaluable work in all of the 
United States. Send 75 cents for sample copy and 
terms, to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


school, 
d practical ideas on | 
invaluable to the teacher who | 


Adopted by the Boards of Education, New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, etc., etc. 





Franklin Composition 
EXERCISE BLANKS, 


Complete in three numbers, 
Specimen copy for examination fifteen cents. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
Selections from American Authors. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT, LL. D., 


Late Supt. Schools, Boston. 


Handsomely bound in dark green cloth, 416 pages, 
By Mail $1.00. Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 





‘An vere Be "—N. ¥. Observer. 
EGR 
oe 








SS 
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mg, and mavy others, are represented in 
pages ot ‘<, y P 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Taz Livixe Ao has been published for nearly forty 
years, snd bas met with continuous commendation and 














A weekly magazine, it gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column oc avo pages of reading-matter vearl 
It prev -nte in an ine x ve form, considering its greek 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfacto! st Kasay, te may oy 
by no othe: publication. AA Reviews u 
isms, Serial and 4 Short 8to 8 of Tr-vel and 
scovery. Poetry, Slosuse.” emmanieet Historical 
and Politics Intormatton. trom the entire body of For. 


eign Veriodi ai Literatare. 
t is theretore inva) ie to every American reader, 
fresh and COM 





NOW IS THE TIME! 


—_—_ 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Pacific School Journal 


ALBERT LYSER, Editor. 


he only Educational periodical Wes of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
It is the Official Organ of the department of 
Public Instruction of California. 


For the coming year—Volume VI—it will con- 
tain accurate notes of the Educational condition 
and progress of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 


Washington, Arizona, and the other Pacific Terri- speaking. 


tories. 


This vast region is now rapidly settling up, and 
the public schools are keeping pace with its giant 
scrides. 


Subscription price of the Journal—$2.00 per 
year, in advance. Specimen Nos, 20 cents. 


Send Postal Order or Registered Letter to 


H. P. CARLTON &CO., 
” $38 Market St., San Francisco. 





ears BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Citsee ats Beoatwey, Mek Bt open ® AM. Hilla 
lege. roacwa m 

ve nang Mep Ladies. snd Boye taught” Bookx: 

£ dimental and rhtgher Montag ti 

all Xngh Branches lessons monthly. 

Arithmetic and Writt $10, quarterly, Shorthand $w 

oackward persons edvancedin private rooms. 


P.M 


as the only ort PLETE compt- 
istion ofan ispensabie current litera 
able b it embraces the production 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Lite: ature, Science, Politics and Art. 
py A od r periodical can compare with Tax Livine 
Aor in interest and vatue. . A veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most ce ted writers in litera- 

ture. science, politics a: and art. 
“It sup lies » better compendium of current discus 
pa Lge poe and Sevestianttes. and gives a a 
¥el 


mount and variety o: ret ding-matter, which it 
worth while to Seal, than any other publication.""—Bos- 


* It contains not only Sn best solid literature, but 
also tho best oes stories of the day. CY re 
sufficient to keep avy reader abreast w 
printed thoughts of the best o oat 
writers." —Aptscopal . Philade!phia. 
“ The ablest essays a to be 
found here. We know of no investment of pry dol- 
terns. in the world of literature that will ae equsl re- 
“To praise it is a work of cepererdgetion.’ *~ New 
Yori christian 


“itis a in ered hoteebold where an 


tempt is mnt set ry A the current thuug 9 


the day. compilation of what 
best in the litera’are of ge ae relating to 
bis'o-y, biographr, — spotty » poli- 


oh ie 4 a week! “puptication. ia, fe aera 


“No reader who makes himaelf famil ar with its con- 
Nae’ For — lack the means of « sound literary calture.""— 


“it enables its readers t6 k 1 
best thought aad literatare ot Gviltiation Pusburon 


“: The oldest ana best.”—Courter-Journal, Louisville. 

cuira much « necessity as ever." "~The Advance, 

“The best in America.— 
cheapest periodical 


pdegasaly a mala whet teas 
weuqeonn the 
remit  betore, dane mi the sumtrs 9 oot ued 
Clb Pri forthe bet Home  Perig Literter 
Posseseed of Taz Liviwe Acs and one or other of 
° nr ivacious American mon‘h) 
nd rh ope Saucon Pht 


eR sad - of 
Monthiies (or £35 


and the dW ga Bios 


LITTRELL & CO., Boston. 


mit be wr } 1 





Address, 








ARTISTS’ 






F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil 4 Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
oy SEP AND CLAr, 
FP. W. Devoe & Co’s “ec 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co's’ 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
a> FINE COLORS, 
IN TUBES. 
Ofl Sketching Papers, 
Ort CHARCOAL CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials 
Cakes and Mois —_—o— 
—to— Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 





MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





Frea’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 


J. Seaver Page. 








The Blanchard 


So 


PRES 
THESE Chee 


ARE LIQUID 


FOODS, 


PREPARED ot FROM 


W heat, B 









for $5. Sample Bottle 50c. 


and irritable the stomach. 


& hotties for $7.50. Sample pottie Tic. 


Dr. Blanchard’s at, and Essays” on Food, Milk. 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Squarg, N. Y. 


Dr. Blanchard consulted fi ee, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. 


=xole)p) 





CURE 


(Concentrmred and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REM=IDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Circulars free on 
application. 


MERE 





a 





eas, nervousness, 


$l each, or six botiles 


bby Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed drspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 

long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera tntantum. 
The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bott e $1 
The Lite Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing rem- 
edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 


$2 each, or six bott.es ior $10. Sample bottle $1. 








Tue “ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
This paper, With Sens conly. Seeaatty boon memafoctared, to used extensively all 


over the Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or =f tae ana ae 

It is a strong rtm bse paige being made of manilla ates 
smooth and nore 

It can be furnished at very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Water, suipe om oho itt, S08 Sound tn Hage of 300 chewe, 

Legal and Foolscap, mare? Cana Bath Letter, eget 
Congress Letter, .  « «250 | Commercial Nota, i enters fi 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





G48, 40 pp., z 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
etre "Sou willbe mor ia,gent mn many schools and are highly 


: meee S50! 6x8.” 100 pp., - : 
renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 and ono commer 
cents. Teachers, let me heas from you. aa 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


Per pkge of 10. 
phage of 1 


21 Park Place, New York. 








DENTAL ROOMS: 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings fer breken dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 





Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It wil 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CH45. 
Apex, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


Heapquarters: 60 Park Prace. N. Yo 


FBG ee ea ors, A gh dy 6 ooutt 
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S7QaNees $12 9 day ot home Pl oe Comtly 
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